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NOVEMBER 1938 


BY THE EDITOR 


Annual conventions of the American Fed- 
Harmony in Our Ranks eration of Labor are designed to afford 

special opportunity to review past work 
and results, to consider or reconsider, if wise, our policies and prac- 
tices, to plan for the future, and to renew the springs of devotion to 
our cause. This year the largest delegate body in the history of our 
movement met with a background of successful achievement in the 
economic and legislative fields and with a gratifying evidence that our 
organization rested on firm foundations and could successfully resist 
efforts to disrupt our movement. 

This review strengthened our confidence in our trade union move- 
ment and in the loyalty of America’s workers for a democratic labor 
movement. We have never claimed our movement was infallible but 
continue to claim that it has within itself capacity and opportunity 
to correct mistakes and to adjust to changing conditions. Changes 
may not be as rapid as all could wish but sound determination of policies 
affecting millions of persons requires time for consideration and for 
convincing the majority within an organization. Those who have no 
interests to be conserved find less difficulty in urging change than do 
those responsible for the preservation of the gains of past decades. 
But in the end the labor movement must serve the best interests of the 
majority so that vested rights and interests are not the ultimate deter- 
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minant of policies. Democratic principles are the only safe foundation 
upon which to base a labor movement. 

The report of the Executive Council showed a substantial increase 
in the paid-up membership of organizations affliated to the American 
Federation of Labor and gratifying progress in organizing the un- 
organized. Our organizers and activities have been focused on the 
office and white collar workers; beet sugar workers; cement workers; 
aluminum workers; flour, feed and cereal mill workers; textile work- 
ers; lumber workers; agricultural canning and citrus workers; chemi- 
cal workers, distillery workers. In addition, unions have been formed 
in practically all industries. Not only have we organized workers into 
unions, but we have united locals in the same industry in councils and 
have given to them counsel of experienced organizers and special 
research services for use in collective bargaining and in taking up cases 
with government agencies. 

We have under way plans for the reorganization of the seamen, 
looking toward a maritime department through which problems may 
be worked out thus preventing recurrence of our present difficulties 
in this field. 

To sustain and increase organization work, which is basic in any 
program of growth and expansion, the Convention voted to continue 
the special assessment for the coming year. The fact that there was 
no disagreement to this proposal is especially heartening for it reflects 
unity within our own ranks and concentration of effort on our outside 
problems. 


There can be no question but that wage-earners 
Unity Within the _ throughout the country and the Nation as a whole 
Labor Movement want a united labor movement. The Houston 

Convention authorized the Executive Council to 
stand ready to respond to any genuine appeal for peace, or any honor- 
able and sincere opportunity to reunite the labor movement. The 
American Federation of Labor believes the difficulties in the way of 
unity are not insurmountable if there are sincere and disinterested 
efforts to make peace. Questions of overlapping jurisdictions, rights 
in union benefit systems, treasuries, etc., can be solved when the will 
to unity can prevail. 

The difficulties and embarrassments growing out of dual organ- 
ization and conflicting dual policies are increasing and multiply the 
responsibility of whatever interest blocks the way to action. Those 
union officials and organizations who were educated and disciplined 
in the ranks of the American Federation of Labor cannot free them- 
selves from the consciousness that only disciplined, coordinated action 
can protect and maintain the interests and welfare of the wage-earners 
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of this country. There is not one who does not realize that the 
traditions and union interests of their membership are jeopardized 
by secession from the American Federation of Labor. Disruptive 
policies and programs always attract those whose stock in trade is 
devotion to “radical” theories and propaganda. Those interested in 
changing our social institutions and structure seize upon Labor’s hour 
of need as their opportunity. 

Not only have trade unions been embarrassed and handicapped 
in performing their responsible duties and functions, but employers 
who wished to develop sound and permanent practices of collective 
bargaining and government administrators have been charged with 
doing even-handed justice to all. Multiplicity of counsel provided ap- 
parently easy excuse for those seeking escape from the proposals of 
the American Federation of Labor with its established traditions of 
responsible dealings in the interests of Labor. 

The report of the Executive Council to the Houston Convention 
related our efforts to negotiate peace with the secession group through 
an agreement which would provide for the adjustment of the issues 
that must be settled. Following the Denver Convention representa- 
tives of both groups agreed upon a formula only to have the proposal 
vetoed by the chairman of the secession group. But the American 
Federation of Labor has offered to take up the dispute where we left off 
a year ago, to meet at the conference table again without commitment 
and without reservations. We want to negotiate peace—peace that 
provides the basis for unity and coordinated progress. The negotia- 
tion of peace, as we well realize, carries with it responsibility of assur- 
ing the rights of those concerned, together with the machinery for 
meeting problems that arise from day to day so that the spirit and 
structure of unity can be maintained. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor is 
charged with responsibility for carrying out the policy of conferences 
to reach a mutually acceptable basis for lasting peace, not surrender of 
our rights. 


Return to the purposes and functions prescribed 
National Labor _ in the National Labor Relations Law is the es- 
Relations Board sence of the recommendations adopted by the 

Houston Convention. The law was intended to 
assure to wage-earners the right to membership in unions of their own 
choosing for the purpose of collective bargaining through their duly 
chosen representatives. That means Society through its administra- 
tive agents assures voluntary institutions and practices. The Act is 
intended to underwrite the economic right of wage-earners to union 
membership to advance their rights and interests. 
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Nothing was further from the purposes and intentions of those 
promoting the legislation than efforts to coerce workers into member- 
ship in unions not of their own choosing or to control the structure of 
union organization or to regulate union practices in collective bargain- 
ing. It was intended as a guarantee of voluntary practice in collective 
bargaining. 

The first months of the administration of the Act held great prom- 
ise, but unfortunate developments came when administrative duties 
required greater experience in the field of labor problems and greater 
maturity of judgment than the administrative staff possessed. The 
spirit of partisanship to a special form of union organization early 
began to interfere with impartial administration. 

The Executive Council reported to the Houston Convention that 
the National Labor Relations Board had been administering this Act 
contrary to its letter and spirit and intent, with manifest bias and preju- 
dice against the American Federation of Labor and in favor of rival 
and dual organizations. We have repeatedly condemned in vigorous 
terms the fact that a three-man board, with no direct labor experience 
or responsibility should undertake to determine the form and struc- 
ture of our labor movement through decisions clothed with judicial 
authority. 

The Executive Council declared the Board had exceeded its au- 
thority on these points: 


First, in a large number of instances its agents have shown gross 
favoritism and bias in the handling of cases, furthering the objectives 
of one union against another and favoring one form of labor organ- 
ization. 

Second, by administrative fiat the Board has set aside legally 
valid and binding contracts entered into in good faith by bona fide 
unions and employers. 

Third, through the arbitrary determination of appropriate units 
in cases dealing with the question concerning representation, the Board 
has sought to impose upon workers regardless of their wishes the type 
of organization it favored. 

The Convention declared that by its manner and method of ad- 
ministering this Act, the National Labor Relations Board had brought 
administrative justice into disrepute. 

The Convention further declared amendments to the Act were 
imperative to preserve self-government in unions. Amendments are 
to be drafted as near the convening of Congress as possible so that all 
developments and decisions shall be taken into consideration. Amend- 
ments shall deal with the following: 

(1) The unit rule must be changed to conform to that which is in 
the Railway Labor Act so that it will be obligatory on the Board to 
grant a craft or class the right to select its bargaining representative 
by majority vote. 
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(2) The power of the Board to invalidate contracts must be 
definitely curtailed. 

(3) Every known interested party should be served with due 
process and be afforded an opportunity to appear in any case. No 
contractual rights should be passed upon without every party to the 
contract being served with process and given the right to appear in the 


case. 
(4) Intervention by interested parties should be made a matter 


of right and not a matter of discretion. 

(5) Definite qualifications should be set forth in respect to ex- 
aminers. Some are wholly incompetent and unfit to serve in that 
capacity. In fact affidavits of prejudice should be permitted to be filed 
against them where an examiner is considered unfair. 

(6) Clarification respecting power over the issuance of sub- 
poenas is necessary and liberalizing of the rule in that respect should 
be provided. 

(7) The secrecy of files must be lifted to the extent that all per- 
sons may have an opportunity to examine a record which contains mate- 
rial on which decisions are made. The idea of keeping information 
and material in a secret file and then utilizing it in connection with other 
evidence as a basis for the decisions smacks of star chamber pro- 


ceedings. 

(8) Elections shall be conducted within thirty days from filing 
of a petition therefor. 

(9) All cases shall be decided within 45 days after the close of 
the taking of testimony. 


The Executive Council is to consider two propositions, acknowl- 
edged to be controversial: 


First: Jurisdiction shall be granted appellate courts to review the 
facts as well as the law to determine whether the decision conforms to 
the weight and credibility of the evidence. 

Second: Separate the administrative functions from the judicial 
functions of the Board, lodging the judicial functions in a tribunal 
wholly independent from the National Labor Relations Board. 

In order to protect Labor and the public from maladministration 
of this law, the American Federation of Labor protests the appoint- 
ment of persons not qualified by training, experience and reputation 
for such a quasi-judicial position of highest authority, and will carry its 
protest to the U.S. Senate when necessary. Labor will leave no stone 
unturned in its determination to preserve the principles of democracy 
which we have builded into the foundations of our unions. 


The growing significance of social security is reflected 
Social Security in the report of the Executive Council to the 1938 
Convention and in resolutions on this subject pre- 
sented to the convention. This manifestion of growing popular inter- 
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est has been confirmed in recent elections. Our national program is 
just getting under way so that the multiplicity of problems and interests 
involved has been apparent only to those closely in touch with adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The Executive Council called attention to developing problems 
under both types of provisions for old age—old age pensions for the 
needy and old age insurance for the gainfully employed. There should 
be coordination and not conflict between these two plans so that relief 
provisions should not be out of harmony with earned pensions avail- 
able to the self-supporting. The Executive Council believes that old- 
age insurance should be based upon principles of social insurance which 
are not necessarily those of commercial insurance. The Executive 
Council recommended the following changes: that monthly payment 
of old age insurance begin immediately upon the attainment of the 
required age; that coverage be widened to include all employed persons 
including the self-employed with no exemptions except those in the 
direct employ of Federal or state governments; that some form of 
receipt for payments into the old age fund should be in the hands of 
each contributor. 

Upon unemployment compensation, the Executive Council recom- 
mended a Federal law setting up a national system, with existing state 
machinery as administrative units. The Council recommended further 
simplification to extend coverage to employers of one or more; stamp 
system of collections; waiting period of one week; flat duration of bene- 
fits; limitation of disqualifications for benefits because of labor dis- 
putes; making the employment service an integral part of the adminis- 
tration by placing unemployment compensation and old age benefits in 
the Department of Labor under the same assistant-secretary; a Fed- 
eral reassurance fund. 

The Convention adopted a recommendation to the effect that a 
central clearing agency within the American Federation of Labor is 
necessary for the fullest protection of the wage-earners in the field 
of social security and that local committees on social security keep in 
touch with that Federation agency. 

In addition, continued study of national health insurance was rec- 
ommended with a view to determining policies by the Executive Council. 


The problems of American workers disclose inter- 
International _ relationships with those of all other countries com- 
Relations peting in world markets or selling their products within 

our home markets. To protect our own interests and 
to raise work standards for all is a major Labor objective following 
closely upon peace between all unions. These are problems which must 
be worked out by international organizations, for which purpose the 
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American Federation of Labor is identified with the International La- 
bor Organization and the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
The Houston Convention highly commended the results of our co- 
operation with these two agencies, and frequently emphasized the fact 
that only under democratic governments could free labor movements 
exist and function. The first organization which dictators destroy is 
the trade union movement, and therefore the best guarantee against 
dictatorship is a strong trade union movement. 

The Convention expressed a deep desire for peace between nations 
and an end to the aggression of dictatorships. For the United States, 
it demanded neutrality in foreign wars. Our influence must be ex- 
erted for the preservation of democratic institutions and the rights 
of free citizens. Our immediate responsibility is to restore fraternal 
intercourse with labor movements of Latin American countries. Our 
government has organized channels for the promotion of trade with 
those countries and we should act promptly to restore channels for 
intercourse between labor movements for the material protection of 
those who work. The convention authorized the sending of a repre- 
sentative or a commission to explore possibilities to this end. 

The Houston Convention expressed its gratification over the in- 
creasingly important role which the United States is playing in the 
International Labor Organization and its appreciation of the fact 
that the new assembly hall of the building will be dedicated to Samuel 
Gompers who was so largely responsible for the establishment of the 
organization. 


Attention was specially focused on education by the na- 
Education tional education program proposed by the President’s 

Advisory Committee and because of concern for the rap- 
idly expanding program for vocational education. The affirmations 
and principles adopted by the Houston Convention in reality constitute 
a comprehensive statement of the American Federation of Labor edu- 
cational principles and a youth program. 

The Federation reafirmed its endorsement of the Federal grants 
in aid for education, pointing out that low income states also were 
high birth-rate states and consequently cannot provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities with California, or New York. Only through 
Federal grants-in-aid can there be provided equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all. The Federation, however, insists that in making such 
grants the Federal government should conform to the democratic prac- 
tices existing locally in providing that in the allotment of grants an ad- 
visory citizen committee should advise the Commissioner of Education. 

With regard to vocational education the Federation insists upon 
retaining the safeguards and protective measures written into the 
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Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts, and in making a condition for 
grants, compliance with labor standards with reference to wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment fixed by the Committee on Ap- 
prentice Training and other Federal agencies. The Federation further 
proposes a National Advisory Committee consisting of three repre- 
sentatives each of Labor, employers, and vocational educators nomi- 
nated by the groups concerned, and appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education. For the administration of vocational education in the vari- 
ous states, the Federation recommends similar advisory committees for 
the state and for each locality. 

The Convention recommended that the Executive Council explore 
the possibilities of making some of our emergency services for youth 
a part of our permanent education program. Economic and family 
misfortunes curtail educational opportunities for many a girl and boy 
through no fault of theirs. Financial aid from the National Youth 
Administration has made it possible for many to continue in public 
schools and colleges, while work opportunities have been provided for 
jobless youth by the Civilian Conservation Corps as well as the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

The Convention commended the services of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau and urged expansion of its plans and services through 
generous financial support. 

In no uncertain terms the Federation expressed its appreciation of 
educational opportunities and urged that every possible effort be made 
to provide the best opportunities for workers and their children. 


The Houston Convention again made the thirty- 
Thirty Hour Week hour week a primary objective. Deep concern 

was manifested that in spite of Herculean ef- 
forts and expenditure of vast sums of money since the depression the 
number of unemployed has never dropped below 7,500,000. In the 
meantime since 1929 the productivity of those workers employed has 
increased 24 per cent. On the other hand, average hours of work for 
all workers have been under forty, dropping to 34.3 hours during the 
first seven months of 1938. 

Labor cannot longer temper its demands for the thirty-hour week 
in the face of what seems to be permanent inability to find work for 
over seven millions of wage-earners at existing standards. The Con- 
vention therefore urged upon all organizations to renew efforts for 
the establishment of the thirty-hour week. We shall seek this end 
both by voluntary agreement and by legislation. The United States 
cannot afford to withhold opportunities to work from its citizens. 
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The reports, resolutions and discussions of 
Government Employees the Convention emphasized the increasing 

number of government employees and their 
distinctive problems. Government employees through their organiza- 
tions must rely upon legislation and civil service for protection and 
the advancement of their interests. Problems must be studied and 
uniform policies agreed upon before legislation can be drafted which 
allcan support. For this reason detailed problems and plans of special 
groups of workers come before American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions instead of receiving attention and determination within their 
own organizations. 

The key to many standards of employment, classification, promo- 
tion, etc., is the Civil Service Commission. Government employees feel 
that this commission must be a tripartite body to assure impartial ad- 
ministration. The Convention unanimously approved this principle 
and pledged legislative help to government employees in the coming 
session of Congress. 








ECONOMIC POLICY OF LOUISIANA 


HONORABLE RICHARD W. LECHE 


Governor of Louisiana 


HEN I became Governor 

of Louisiana I realized that 

a grave responsibility rested 
upon my shoulders. I undertook to 
analyze the component parts of the 
great state of Louisiana, and upon 
doing that I realized that our state 
was many-sided, it was composed of 
agriculture, business, industry, labor, 
natural resources, and various other 
component parts. I realized that I 
had not been elected Governor by the 
laboring men of the state, I had not 
been elected Governor by the farmers 
of the state or the commercial inter- 
ests of the state, I had been elected by 
the people as a whole, and that the re- 
sponsibility which I had was to take 
care of the interests of the state as a 
whole to the best of my ability. 

I realized further that perhaps the 
greatest blessing that we enjoy in this 
country of ours is its democratic form 
of government, that government 
where the voice of the people is power- 
ful and where the political and gov- 
ernmental leaders are the choice of 
the people. But I further realized 
that that democratic form of govern- 
ment was not dependent to any great 
extent upon political parties or the 
thought of various individuals. I 
thought, and I still think, and I say to 
you here that perhaps the greatest 
thing that we have in this country to- 
day is the economic system under 
which we function. Under that eco- 
nomic system the great organization 
which is here in annual convention to- 
day is possible. Under that great sys- 
tem the other things that we enjoy in 


this country are possible. I don’t care 
what the Declaration of Independence 
says. I don’t care what the Constitu- 
tion of the United States says. I am 
firmly convinced that the American 
idea of democracy is dependent en- 
tirely upon the economic system, not 
that the economic system under which 
we operate is a child of our form of 
government, but that our form of gov- 
ernment is a child of our economic 
system. 

Now, perhaps that system has been 
unfortunately called the capitalistic 
system. That brings to our minds 
ideas which are really at variance with 
the true merits of that economic sys- 
tem. That system to me represents 
the great American principle of free- 
dom of action, freedom of speech, the 
encouragement for initiative and abil- 
ity and ambition, as distinguished 
from those systems which appear to 
prevail in certain European countries 
today, where nobody knows anything 
and everybody knows everything, and 
labor is merged up in a conglomerate 
mass and not distinguishable from 
anything else. 

That economic system is fundamen- 
tally sound. I am frank to say to you 
that it was out of adjustment. It was 
not hitting on all cylinders. Perhaps 
the mixture was too rich in certain 
cylinders and too lean in other cylin- 
ders. But that was no reason why 
the system fundamentally should 
have been junked. It simply needed 
readjustment, so that the mixture 
would be even in all of the cylinders 
and that the engine would purr on 
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as it was intended to go, under full 
power. 

In 1932 that economic system was 
practically on the brink of destruction. 
As I have told you, and as J repeat, 
if that had been the case the Ameri- 
can democratic form of government 
would have fallen of its own weight. 
But in 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected President of the United 
States. He realized the danger to the 
form of government, through the dan- 
ger which was imminent as regards 
the economic system, and he took the 
necessary governmental measures to 
protect the economic system under 
which we live. We had thousands of 
our citizens without homes, without 
food, without clothing, withovt shel- 
ter, and when you get a situation like 
that the economic system is in a badly 
battered condition. But under the 
leadership of President Roosevelt 
some of the rich mixture was taken 
out of certain cylinders, and that mix- 
ture was put into other cylinders, and 
the engine began to purr again. The 
great mass of the people of the United 
States were given recognition and pur- 
chasing power was recreated. Now 
that economic system is rapidly get- 
ting into proper adjustment to main- 
tain it as the system under which we 
live. 

I was over in a small town in 
Louisiana a few days ago and I went 
to the Court House, where there was 
quite a large room. In that room 
were forty or fifty country women, 
most of them well past middle age. 
Those women were dressed in nice, 
neat dresses. They were in a bright, 
airy room. That was a sewing proj- 
ect under the Federal Government. I 
said to myself then, and I say to you, 
my friends, today, when did we ever 
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have a man in the White House who 
even gave a thought to women, such 
as that? That project is typical of 
thousands of other projects through- 
out the United States today where the 
helpless and the unfortunate and the 
under-privileged are being taken care 
of directly by the Government of the 
United States, under the able leader- 
ship of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and it is such projects as that 
throughout the nation that have 
veered us off from the brink of de- 
struction and put us back on the path 
to security and true prosperity. 

The President has said that the 
South is the nation’s economic prob- 
lem No. 1. I admire President Roose- 
velt for that statement,—and I am 
talking now as a Southerner. I ad- 
mire, first, his courage in making that 
statement, and secondly, President 
Roosevelt never recognizes any prob- 
lem unless he proposes to take steps 
to remedy the situation. I believe 
that when he recognized the economic 
problem of the South he had in mind 
the steps by which to remedy that situ- 
ation as it exists today. 

I repeat to you that I speak now as 
a Southerner. I speak as a grandson 
of a Confederate veteran. I speak as 
the Governor of a Southern state. I 
tell you the South is the nation’s eco- 
nomic problem No. 1, and I tell you 
that the Mason-Dixon Line has been 
a Chinese wall that has prevented the 
South from coming into its own. 

Prior to 1860 we had negro slavery 
in the South. Since 1860 we have had 
white slavery in the South. The 
Southern white man, except of course 
the top layer—and I am now talking 
about the mass of Southerners—lived 
under conditions in some instances 
even worse than the black slaves lived 
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under prior to 1860. When the 
President mentioned a wage-hour 
law, I think I was the first public off- 
cial in the South to back up that law. 
I had a great many business men, well 
meaning business men, numbers of 
manufacturers come to me and say 
that the wage and hour law would 
ruin the South, it would drive industry 
and payrolls out of the South. Well, 
my answer to them was this: “I don’t 
know of any better way to judge the 
future than by the past. In the past 
hundred years where have wages been 
ridiculously low?’ They said, “In 
the South.” I said, “In that same 
period of time, where have wages been 
high?” They said, “In the North and 
in the East.” “Well,” I said, “in that 
same period of time where has indus- 
try gone? Not to the low wage areas 
of the South, but to the high wage 
areas of the North and East, and the 
best attraction that you can offer to 
industry in the South is proper wages, 
proper working conditions for the 
laboring man.” 

I said further, “Abraham Lincoln 
issued his Emancipation Proclamation 
that freed the Southern negroes. I 
think Roosevelt’s wage and hour law 
is a second emancipation proclamation 
looking toward the freeing of the 
white laboring man in the South.” 

I am frank to state to you that I am 
not interested in labor solely for the 
sake of labor, just as I am not inter- 
ested in business solely for the sake of 
business. 

As I told you, the state of Louisiana 
is many-sided and it takes all of those 
sides to make up that great state. 
What use to us would our hearts and 
lungs be if we had no liver and no kid- 
neys? It takes all the organs of the 
human body to make us strong, 
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healthy and vigorous physically. Like- 
wise it takes all sides of the picture to 
make a state or commonwealth strong 
and healthy and vigorous as a com- 
monwealth. 

So with that in mind I gave some 
attention to the situation. I don’t 
think that labor in the state of Lou- 
isiana had been highly organized or 
had made very great strides at the 
time I became Governor of the state, 
but I found the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor to be 
able men, intelligent men, men willing 
to work with government for the 
good of labor and for the good 
of the state, and I was very happy 
to cooperate with them. [I tell you, 
my friends, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will always stand 
as a bulwark against the exploitation 
and the oppression of the working 
man, because your organization stands 
for those principles of Americanism 
that every true American stands for, 
and those are the only principles that 
provide lasting growth to any organ- 
ization. 

Now we realize that prosperity de- 
pended upon the purchasing power of 
the people. You take the farmer with 
a piece of land. The farmer has 
found out that the land will not pro- 
duce indefinitely. When the substance 
is gone out of the soil it will not yield 
crops. So the farmer has found out 
that if his soil is assisted, if he puts 
something back in the soil, that soil 
will produce for him indefinitely. So 
what does he do? He plants clover 
crops, he uses commercial fertilizer, 
he puts something back into that soil 
that produces for him, and with that 
assistance that soil yields him a fine 
crop every year. 

I tell you, my friends, the great 
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mass of the American people repre- 
sents to business, to industry, and to 
commerce what that piece of land rep- 
resents to the farmer. It is the human 
soil that we all reap our harvest and 
our crops from, and just as the farm- 
er’s soil will not produce indefinitely 
without assistance, the human soil 
will not and cannot produce indefi- 
nitely without help. When that hu- 
man soil is fertilized and built up and 
given assistance, like the farmer gives 
to his soil, then it will produce and we 
will have prosperity in this nation. 
What does that human fertilizer 
consist of ? I think Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has been the master farmer. He 
has built up the human soil in the 
United States by putting something 
back into it, and it has responded and 
produced. I think that the American 
Federation of Labor is a master 
farmer because it has worked for the 
interests of the laboring man to better 
his condition and to put more money 
in his pocket. When that is done the 
laboring man produces just like the 
rest of us. All of these things go to 
make up the general prosperity of this 
nation, and whenever you build up 
that human soil it will respond hand- 
somely and produce, business will be 
good, and we will have prosperity. 
Now I was in office about four or 
five weeks and we had a big railroad 
strike in Louisiana. That was my first 
experience with strikes. The situa- 
tion got pretty hot. A couple of 
bridges were burned and a few trains 
were wrecked. I was kind of new at 
the game then, so I sent for the lead- 
ers on both sides. I got them in a 
room at the Capitol and I locked the 
door. I said, “Now, boys, this busi- 
ness has got to be settled sometime. 
It is costing both sides money, it is 
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costing life and property. Nobody is 
going to emerge from this conflict un- 
scathed, and it is to the mutual inter- 
ests of all parties to settle this strike. 
You have to settle it sooner or later, 
and this is the time and place to settle 
it, and when you settle it I will unlock 
that door and let you out.” 

We sat for sixteen hours, and when 
they got hungry I sent out and bought 
hamburgers, and when they got thirsty 
I sent out and got Coca-Cola and beer. 
We almost had a couple of fist fights, 
but about three o’clock in the morning 
an agreement was drawn up which 
was signed by all parties. It has been 
lived up to by all parties since. 

Today that railroad is making as 
much money as any railroad in the 
United States and the workers on that 
railroad are happy and contented with 
their lot. 

I learned one lesson from that first 
experience that I had with strikes, and 
that is that you don’t really settle 
them, you just wear them out. Now 
I don’t know how it got around that 
that sort of makes me a reputation as 
an arbitrator or mediator, but since 
that time they have been coming in 
to me with their troubles. In every 
instance the laboring man was not 
right. I have told them to come to me 
with complaints. I have analyzed 
the situation, I have said to them, 
“boys, you are not on the right track, 
you have good jobs, you are getting 
fairly good pay. There isn’t any use 
at all in pulling a strike in this in- 
stance because you are wrong.” I 
have always found that when you sit 
down and talk to them in the right 
manner and convince them they appre- 
ciate it, and they go back to work, and 
you hear no more of that situation. 


On the other hand, I have found 
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that we have a great many chiselers, 
and those are the birds that I do not 
like, those are the birds that I pro- 
pose to fight. That is the element, 
whether it be north, south, east or 
west—and you have some of them in 
all sections of the country—that tries 
to grow fat and rich off the misery 
and the poverty and the sweat of the 
brow of the working man. 

Let me give you one or two ex- 
amples. We had quite a big contract 
coming up in the State of Louisiana. 
We had had a similar contract to that 
about two years before. The contract 
was admirably performed, a swell job 
was done by a very able firm of con- 
tractors. I was very anxious to see 
that same firm get this job on the basis 
of their record in the former job, but 
when the bids were opened there was 
another outfit came in there and bid 
off that job $200,000.00 under the 
folks I would like to have seen get it, 
because of their past performance in 
the State. 

I knew that those men were smart 
fellows and I could not quite under- 
stand how this larger firm could come 
in there and underbid them $200,- 
000.00. It wasn’t long before I found 
out. That contract was awarded, as 
it had to be, under the law. When it 
was in operation a couple of weeks the 
men went on strike, and I found out 
very clearly how they underbid the 
other man $200,000.00. They did 
not give up a single penny of their 
profits. They did not take a risk or 
make a sacrifice. They used a very 
simple device. They just shaved 
$200,000.00 off the wages of the 
workers, 

Then we had another conference in 
the same room. I did not lock the 
door that time because I knew that set- 
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tlement was not going to take long 
at all. I said, “Let me tell you some- 
thing, I want a good job on that 
bridge. We want you to make money. 
It is a mistake not to want people to 
make money, because the more money 
people make the more everybody else 
makes. But here is what you have 
done, and there isn’t a darned bit of 
use to argue about it. When you got 
this job you didn’t make a single sacri- 
fice yourselves, but you took it out of 
the sweat cf the brow of these steel 
workers and other working men on 
this bridge who risk their lives every 
day on that project.” 

I said further, “We are going to 
settle this right now and arrive at a 
fair wage scale, and if you come out 
loser that is your bad luck, but I don’t 
think you are going to lose.” 

I got $130,000.00 increase for the 
working men in that case, and that job 
is going along today, and it is a good 
job. That is the kind of a situation 
we have got to guard against and fight 
against. We have many employers 
in the State of Louisiana. I do not 
even hesitate to say that the majority 
of the employers in that state are sin- 
cere men, able men, men who want to 
see their employees work under fa- 
vorable conditions and get the proper 
wages, but it is this bunch of chiselers 
in Louisiana, and out of it, in all parts 
of the Union, who try to come in and 
make profits off the work of the labor- 
ingman. It is that class of people that 
our efforts should be designed to 
stamp out, because in the first place it 
is not only unfair to the working man, 
but it is unfair to the honest and decent 
employer who tries to do the right 
thing by his employees. 

We had one there the other day 
that rather amused me, in a way, be- 
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cause it was a kind of a battle back 
and forth, a jockeying for position. 
My friend and your friend, Holt 
Ross, now president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Lije Williams 
came down to see me, and we went into 
a huddle. They had a box factory 
down there where they were paying 
wages ranging from nine to fifteen 
cents an hour and working the men 
from ten to twelve hours a day. My 
attention was called to that situation 
by a strike. I did not hesitate to go 
into that when I found out what the 
situation was, and I will tell you this, 
as I told those people: “I don’t think 
that any business that can’t exist and 
pay a decent, fair wage, and maintain 
proper working conditions for its em- 
ployees has any business in existence.” 

So we got into this little situation 
over there and in order to get around 
it the owners of this mill went into 
the Federal Court and had a Federal 
receiver appointed. We found out 
that he had an ace in the hole. He 
had about ten or twelve carloads of 
finished material in that plant that he 
had already sold, and he had to get 
that material out and deliver it, and 
if he once did that he would have prob- 
ably closed the plant and told us all 
to run up the street. So he went in 
and got an order of receivership from 
the Federal Court. I told him that 
as Governor of the State of Louisiana, 
as head of the Executive Department 
it was my duty to enforce the law, that 
I would back up with every means at 
my command any order that any com- 
petent court issued. 

They said, ““We are certainly glad 
to hear you say that, Governor, be- 
cause under the law even when there 
is a strike, a plant has a legal right 
to move material that was fabricated 
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before the strike was called.” I said, 
“Well, if that is the law and the court 
issues an order to that effect, every 
means at my command will be used to 
support and carry out the terms of 
that order.” 

Of course we didn’t stop there. I 
called up the railroad company and 
said, “Boys, you have a lot of tracks 
and equipment and a lot of materials 
in the state of Louisiana, and I have 
a taxing commission. I just want to 
ask you one question. I know you are 
busy and I don’t want to bother you, 
but I understand your railroad is so 
busy at this time that there are not 
going to be any switch engines avail- 
able around this plant for several 
months.’’ They said, “Governor, 
that’s true, we have got a little rush of 
business now, and I doubt if we can 
spare a switch engine up there for two 
or three months.” 

So I hung up the receiver and then 
I got to analyzing the situation a little 
further. The man who owned this 
plant was from another state. That 
railroad ran through that state, too. 
I figured he might have more pull up 
there than I did. So my memory went 
back to the time of the railroad strike 
I told you about. I had made friends 
of the brotherhoods at that time—and 
I want to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the four railroad brother- 
hoods and say they are among the 
finest labor organizations in the 
world. 

I called up a friend of mine who is 
head of one of the brotherhoods and 
told him the situation. I told him 
what the railroad had agreed to do, 
but I said, “The poor railroad is be- 
tween two fires. At least it is between 
two states and I don’t know what they 
are going to be forced to do. I think 
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they will keep their agreement if they 
can, but I want a clincher on this 
thing. I want to ask a question. Are 
your men going to run a switch engine 
through a picket line?” He said, 
“Hell, no.” So the next morning we 
got together and that strike was set- 
tled. 

From a top wage of fifteen cents an 
hour we started with a bottom wage 
of twenty cents an hour, which auto- 
matically went up to 25 cents an hour 
within forty days, and that contract 
was signed with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. : 

Now we may have been of some 
assistance to labor in those instances, 
my friends, but I still maintain that we 
have rendered still greater assistance 
to business, to industry and to the 
State as a whole by our actions in 
these labor affairs. Whenever a 
laboring man is mistreated and under- 
paid and forced to work under im- 
proper, conditions, that is a black eye 
to the state, and whether they know 
it or not it affects the pocketbooks and 
the welfare of every citizen in the 
state. 

We have a program down there 
which I believe tends toward fertiliz- 
ing the human soil. It affects the 
laboring conditions in the state to a 
certain extent. When I became Gov- 
ernor of the state we had two hos- 
pitals in Louisiana, one in New Or- 
leans in the southeast corner of the 
state and one at Shreveport in the 
northwest corner of the state—very 
fine institutions, owned and operated 
by the state of Louisiana and render- 
ing great service, but inaccessible to 
at least two-thirds of the people of 
the state. I traveled throughout the 
highways and byways during my cam- 
paign, out into the backwoods, what 
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we call “up the forks of the creeks 
and the hollows.” I saw fine Ameri- 
can citizens out there, a lot of them 
crippled, a lot of them sick, simply 
because of lack of proper medical care 
and attention, unable to work. 

You may wonder how that affects 
labor. That affects labor to a great 
extent. When these people are on 
their feet, healthy and strong and able 
to work, they put money in circula- 
tion. Building and construction is 
promoted and labor is benefited. The 
whole thing is into one and you can- 
not separate it. 

So we decided, and we told the 
people that the state owed expert 
medical care and attention to the help- 
less and under-privileged people of 
the state. Today we have four other 
hospitals under construction. We 
have one at Lafayette, Louisiana, 
that has just been completed and is 
now in operation. I dedicated that 
hospital last week, and when I made 
my dedicatory speech I told them I 
had been through that hospital, I saw 
the fine equipment, the operating 
rooms and all the other paraphernalia 
that goes to make up a hospital. Then 
I said further, that as a politician I 
saw one thing in there which impressed 
me more than anything else. On the 
third floor was a nice room all inclosed 
in glass. In that room were thirty or 
forty small beds for infants, and in 
five or six of those beds were some 
beautiful babies born within the last 
three or four days. I said, “Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, as a politician 
I will tell you why that impressed me. 
Whenever a political organization 
starts to raising its own babies, you 
can’t beat it.” 

We have under construction at 
Alexandria a fine hospital, larger than 
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the one at Lafayette. We have one 
under construction in the city of Mon- 
roe and another one at Independence, 
Louisiana. Of course you may not be 
able to visualize the map of the State 
of Louisiana, but coupled with our 
good roads and free bridge system in- 
stituted by that able statesman Huey 
P. Long, these hospitals bring expert 
medical care and attention within the 
reach of every citizen in the State of 
Louisiana. 

I am very happy and proud to tell 
you that these hospitals were built by 
union labor, under closed shop condi- 
tions, 100 per cent American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I think the first job we unionized 
down there was the rebuilding of the 
new Charity Hospital at New Or- 
leans. ‘That institution is over 100 
years old. It has a magnificent medi- 
cal history. The buildings, of course, 
were hopelessly inadequate. We 
made an appeal to the PWA for 
funds, and there is under construction 
today what I feel sure will be the finest 
hospital of its kind in the South, cost- 
ing $12,500,000, and that is a 100 
per cent American Federation of 
Labor closed shop union job. 

Now, why do I unionize these state 
jobs? I repeat to you, my friends, 
not solely for the sake of labor. It is 
because I realize that when labor is 
properly paid and works under proper 
conditions it benefits labor, that is 
true, but when you benefit labor you 
benefit industry, commerce, business, 
agriculture and every phase of the life 
of the State of Louisiana. 

We have a standing rule down 
there, and sometimes they break it. 
It beats me how they do it, but they 
will slip up once in a while. I have 
issued orders to every board, depart- 
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ment and institution of that state that 
when they have to buy materials I first 
want preference given to materials 
made or fabricated in the State of 
Louisiana. We owe that to our state 
and our people. 

Second, I want preference given to 
materials bearing the union label. I 
have said, “When you get an article 
that bears the union label you know 
that the men who made that article 
were well paid and worked under 
proper conditions. Articles without 
that label may come from the same 
kind of a plant, but when you have 
that union label on it then you are 
sure that those men are properly paid 
and properly taken care of. We owe 
that to labor, to do all in our power 
to see that those conditions obtain.” 

Last spring we made up our minds 
we were not going to let business 
slump off during the summer. Even 
under normal conditions, for some 
reason or other, there is a general 
slump in business during the summer 
months. I personally think that that 
is more habit than anything else. 
There is just as much money, just as 
much purchasing power in July as 
there isin December. So I got on the 
radio in my State and made a speech 
to my people. I told them we had just 
as much purchasing power in the sum- 
mer as we had in the winter, and that 
there was no reason to let that pur- 
chasing power remain dormant over 
the summer months. I said, ““Now as 
a basis to work on and insure that em- 
ployment levels will be maintained, I 
want every employer of labor in this 
State to sign a written pledge to me 
that for a period of six months they 
will not discharge anybody, that we 
will maintain these employment levels 
as they are now and carry that pur- 
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chasing power over into the summer 
months.” Eight thousand employers 
in the State of Louisiana responded 
and guaranteed the security of nearly 
three hundred thousand jobs. 

I gct on the air again a month later 
and I said, ‘Now these employers 
who have come through and made 
these guarantees are entitled to some 
consideration. Let’s start a series of 
months in this state. For instance, 
let’s call the first month ‘Home Im- 
provement Month.’ Let everybody 
in the State of Louisiana do some- 
thing for the home—fix the roof, fix 
the plumbing, fix a screen, give it a 
coat of paint, look after the sidewalks, 
the shrubbery, and the interior fur- 
nishings. That will help the building 
material men, the building trades, the 
merchants, and it will help these peo- 
ple to carry out these employment 
pledges that they have made, without 
any loss to themselves.” 

So we instituted “Home Improve- 
ment Month.” We followed that 
with another month. That employ- 
ment pledge runs out this month, but 
I have consulted a great many mer- 
chants in the State of Louisiana, and 
I was told that this summer business 
has been the best it has been in any 
summer in the history of the state. 
One of the largest merchants in the 
city of New Orleans told me last 
August his sales were greater than the 
August sales of any month in the 
entire history of his institution, which 
is nearly 70 years old. 

How does that help labor? Be- 
cause as I have tried to tell you, my 
friends, labor is a part of the picture. 
When you help one side of the pic- 
ture you help the other part as well. 
That put money in circulation. It 
made people spend money, it made 
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them buy things, it made them im- 
prove their homes, and labor came in 
for its share. 

Now, as you know, we have had a 
battle in this country between what 
is commonly called the liberals and 
the conservatives. Iamaliberal. As 
I understand the meaning of those 
two terms, the conservative’s idea is 
get all the money you can at the top 
and keep it there, and then when the 
rest of the people get to starving and 
have nothing to wear and nothing to 
eat, we can call on the Government to 
call out the Army and Navy to protect 
that money. Then the result of that 
may be that all the poor, starving peo- 
ple will get killed off and we will be 
safe up there with that money. That 
is my own idea of what a conservative 
means. 

I understand a liberal to be some- 
body that has sense enough to see that 
this nation must be taken as a whole, 
that the man at the top, even though 
he doesn’t realize it, is not in a secure 
position unless the man at the bottom 
is taken care of. They never seem to 
learn. It reminds me of a story I 
heard some time ago of a very pious 
old lady that had a parrot. She was 
extremely fond of the parrot, but the 
parrot had been a seagoing bird, it 
had belonged to a sailor, and he had 
a magnificent vocabulary of profanity. 
It grieved this pious old lady very 
much, because she was very much at- 
tached to the bird. And so one day 
she said to a friend of hers, “I don’t 
like to get rid of that parrot. I am 
so attached to him, but isn’t there 
some way of breaking him of that 
habit of swearing?” And the friend 
said, “Why, certainly, go home and 
snatch his cage off the wall, throw it 
on the floor, kick it around, and douse 
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him with cold water, and that will 
cure him.” The old lady went home 
and followed instructions to the letter. 
She snatched the cage off the wall, 
threw it on the floor, kicked it around 
a few times, threw a couple of buckets 
of cold water on the bird. Then she 
picked up the cage and put it on the 
table. The parrot shook himself, 
shook the water off his wings, and 
looked up at her and said, ““‘Where in 
the hell were you when the storm hit 
us?” 

Some of our good friends at the 
top, like the parrot, just can’t be 
cured. So it is up to government, it 
is up to liberal government, it is up 
to organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to help 
these people to help themselves. If 
they haven’t got sense enough to see 
that their own security rests in the se- 
curity of the laboring man, the work- 
ing man and his family, then we have 
to take the necessary steps to do those 
things for them. 

But I believe we can furnish an ob- 
ject lesson in the State of Louisiana. 
You might say that from the con- 
servative point of view the State of 
Louisiana is thrice damned. It is 
damned in the first place because it 
was Huey Long’s state. The conserv- 
atives didn’t like Huey. It is damned 
in the second place because we put into 
effect every one of the progressive pol- 
icies of President Roosevelt, and the 
conservatives don’t like Roosevelt. It 
is damned in the third place because 
we work hand and glove with the 
American Federation of Labor for 
the betterment of the condition of the 
working man, and the conservatives 
don’t like labor organizations. __ 

So the State of Louisiana, my good 
friends, is thrice damned in the eyes 
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of conservatives. But let us see what 
has happened. During the two years 
that I have been Governor, during 
the time when these strike settlements 
were made, during the time when 
these policies of Long were being pur- 
sued, when the policies of Roosevelt 
were put into effect, when these hos- 
pitals and social security programs 
were instituted for the mass of the 
people of the state, during all that 
time we have worked hand and glove 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, during the period when the 
state of Louisiana has unionized pub- 
lic works coming under its jurisdic- 
tion. And what has happened? We 
have had an industrial program in 
that state, my friends, as I told you, 
not solely for the sake of industry it- 
self, but for the sake of labor and 
for the sake of the people at large. 
And during that same period, at a 
time when capital throughout the 
United States had drawn into its shell, 
when it was not expanding, when it 
was sitting back in fear most of the 
time of the dire things that it thought 
were going to happen, $50,000,000 in 
new industries were brought into the 
State of Louisiana. Under our indus- 
trial program 160 contracts have 
been signed, bringing 160 new firms 
into that state, aggregating a total 
investment of $50,000,000, providing 
employment for 30,000 people. In 
my mind that proves conclusively that 
this bugaboo of a conflict between the 
interests of the laboring man and the 
interests of capital is nothing but a 
camouflage, because when you get 
them together under conditions fair 
to both sides, then everybody is 
prosperous and there is no conflict 
at all. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
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express my appreciation to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for its co- 
operation in my state. I have en- 
joyed that cooperation. When I deal 
with the American Federation of 
Labor I deal with an organization 
that stands for the same principles of 
Americanism that I stand for. I tell 
you, my friends, that no end justifies 
a lawless means. You cannot build 
solidly upon lawlessness and violence 
and destruction. I say that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stands for 
the best principles of Americanism, 
and in my dealings with your organ- 
ization I have found them to be fair, 
that when they told me they would do 
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something, they would do it, and when 
they told me they could not do some- 
thing they didn’t do it. You can take 
the word of the American Federation 
of Labor, and you don’t need any 
bond to back it up. 

I want to say to you in conclusion— 
and I again thank you for the priv- 
ilege and the honor that you have 
conferred in inviting me to be here 
today—please don’t understand from 
the remarks I have made that I set 
myself up as a great economist or a 
great executive or anything of that 
kind. To tell you the Lord’s honest 
truth, I am just beginning to find out 
what it’s all about. 


FOR THESE FEW YEARS 


I hear Death rushing up the stair, 
While Life and I wait breathless there! 


What matter if my bread be mold, 

My wine-cup drained, my fingers cold; 
My house as transient as an hour, 

My garden famished for a flower; 

My flesh—at home with joy and ease— 
A rendezvous for dire disease ; 
Mind—made for love’s festivity— 
Now tenanted with misery? 


Pain helps us mount from mire to star; 
If God is loved, it is not far! 


—SIsTER MIRIAM. 








A GREAT CRUSADE 


REVEREND J. W. R. MAGUIRE 


'HERE are a few things that I 

feel are worthwhile saying to you 

at thistime. I donot have to tell 
you that both economic and social jus- 
tice and democracy are being very seri- 
ously threatened and have been for 
many years. I have been an advocate 
of the organized labor movement be- 
cause I believe that through the forces 
of collective bargaining we can best 
preserve what is worth preserving in 
the so-called capitalistic system and 
also protect and defend democracy. 
Many just criticisms, of course, can 
be hurled against the capitalistic sys- 
tem. It is, after all, a human institu- 
tion, and, like all human institutions, 
imperfect. 

On the other hand, there is a great 
deal that protects and conserves essen- 
tial human dignity in the capitalistic 
system, and those elements ought to 
be preserved. With all its faults and 
with all its defects, even with all its 
absurdities sometimes, democracy in 
the long run offers the best form of 
government yet to be tried in this 
world. 

I am perfectly willing to admit that 
various forms of autocratic govern- 
ments at times may be far more effec- 
tive and efficient than democracy. But 
one serious defect of all forms of auto- 
cratic government is that these gov- 
ernments are good when you have ex- 
ceedingly good men at the head of 
such governments. If you can have 
an individual with the intelligence of 
an archangel and all the virtues of the 
saints in the Martyrology, then you 
might have a good autocratic govern- 
ment. But human nature being what 


it is, democracy on the whole best se- 
cures right of human life and a greater 
measure of right and justice. 

In these days when democracy and 
economic justice are being seriously 
threatened, the world and the United 
States in particular cannot possibly do 
without a strongly organized labor 
movement. The world today is threat- 
ened by the twin menaces of Commu- 
nism and Fascism, and when I use the 
term “Fascism” I include of course 
its German variety, Nazism. 

I want you to understand that Com- 
munism, Fascism and Nazism did not 
just grow like Topsy. They came into 
existence out of exceedingly bad and 
unjust economic and social conditions. 
Communism came in Russia as a con- 
sequence of the misrule of the Czars 
and the Russian nobility. For years 
radical propaganda of various kinds 
had been spread in Russia, and when 
the Russian army in the World War 
had been betrayed by their own rulers, 
the revolution took place and Com- 
munism was established. 

Communism means the revolt of 
the proletarian class, with common 
ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion and the domination and dictator- 
ship of the proletarian class, with a 
consequent totalitarian state. 

Shortly after the World War, on 
account of the precarious condition 
of the middle class in Italy and as an 
answer to the growing menace of 
Communism, Fascism came into exist- 
ence, and Fascism differs from Com- 
munism mainly in this, that it is op- 
posed to Communism. Fascism means 
the revolt of the middle class, or the 
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Bourgeois class, with the domination 
and dictatorship of the Bourgeois 
class, and the Totalitarian State. 

And understand that both Musso- 
lini and Hitler speak of state socialism 
and the Totalitarian State. 

No freedom and justice loving citi- 
zen can possibly tolerate for a single 
moment the totalitarian state, because 
the underlying philosophy of the to- 
talitarian state is, as Mussolini has 
succinctly summed it up, ‘Everything 
within the state and nothing outside 
the state.” In the totalitarian state 
the state does not exist for the good of 
the individual, but the individual exists 
for the good of the state, whereas in 
any rational concept of government it 
is perfectly obvious that the state is 
only a means to an end, the end being 
the securing of the greatest good to 
the greatest number of citizens. But 
in any totalitarian concept of govern- 
ment the citizen is subordinated to the 
ultimate good of the state, the good 
of the state being an end in itself. 

Obviously, that is irrational and ab- 
surd, and yet we find in this twentieth 
progressive century of ours many im- 
portant countries have surrendered 
themselves to the totalitarian state of 
either Communism, Fascism or Naz- 
ism. And do not for one single minute, 
ladies and gentlemen, imagine that it 
cannot happen here. It can happen 
here. So far as ultimate social and eco- 
nomic developments are concerned, we 
are perhaps twenty or thirty years be- 
hind Europe. That is not a criticism 
of the progressiveness of the United 
States, but it is only a statement of a 
simple,elementaryeconomicfact. The 
old doctrine of laissez faire, of the lib- 
eral economists, of Adam Smith and 
Ricardo and the rest of the school of 
liberal economists, worked well 
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enough for atime. When it was true 
that economic opportunity existed in 
the West here and the slogan was, 
“Go West, young man, go West,” and 
competition was not as keen as it is 
today, the doctrine of laissez faire 
worked very well. But it was never a 
true doctrine. To put it in plain and 
simple terms, it simply meant “each 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost—” and may I say that 
during the last fifty years or so his 
Satanic majesty has found the taking 
pretty good at both ends of society. 

But when we caught up, so to speak, 
with economic development and there 
was no longer unlimited opportunity, 
then the absurdities of the doctrine 
of laissez faire began to be apparent, 
and Europe suffered first from the ab- 
surdities of this doctrine, and the be- 
lief that government should not in any 
way interfere with the orderly proc- 
esses of industry and that unlimited 
competition would bring about the 
maximum amount of economic and so- 
cial justice gradually was demon- 
strated to be absurd in European 
countries. 

And so we had the debacle of the 
days immediately succeeding the 
World War, and Communism came in 
Russia and Fascism in Italy. Then 
the Versailles treaty imposed a great 
many economic injustices upon con- 
quered peoples, and the logical result 
of the Versailles treaty was personi- 
fied in recent years in Adolph Hitler. 
All of these things came out of the 
want and the pressing necessities of 
the masses of the people. And if we 
continue as we are in the United 
States, with industry apparently un- 
able to furnish the means of livelihood 
to everybody that needs it, and with 
millions of people out of work and in 
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want and on the verge of starvation, 
because there is a fearful iron and 
steel logic to empty stomachs, it is 
quite possible that even a freedom- 
loving people like those of the United 
States might demand the greater effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of the totali- 
tarian state under either the form of 
Communism or Fascism. 

I don’t want to be understood here 
as being a prophet of woe, and I don’t 
mean to imply that we are necessarily 
going to have either Communism or 
Fascism. I am only pointing out the 
ultimate possibilities, but I don’t be- 
lieve that those things will come to 
pass in the United States for the sim- 
ple reason that there are certain im- 
portant factors working against that. 
One of them, a very important factor, 
is a strongly organized labor move- 
ment. 

We have been struggling through 
some years of depression. The de- 
pression struck us first in the end of 
1929, a year when we were at the peak 
of our prosperity, a year in which the 
total value of our manufactured prod- 
ucts, including agriculture, amounted 
to seventy billions of dollars. I am 
talking just in round figures. When 
you talk in such astronomical sums, a 
few millions one way or the other 
doesn’t matter. In that year we had 
a total purchasing power of about fifty 
billions of dollars, which meant that 
there was a surplus of manufactured 
products of twenty billions over and 
above what we could buy. 

President Hoover and his advisers 
went into a huddle, and President 
Hoover came up out of the huddle 
with the profound pronouncement 
that the cause of the depression was 
over-production. We all settled back 
in our chairs, if we had any left, with 
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a profound sigh of relief because we 
now understood all about it. 

Over-production in what sense? In 
the sense that we produced more 
things than we could use? Not at all. 
Over-production in the sense that we 
produced more things than we could 
buy? Yes. But those two things are 
entirely different. We had never and 
probably never will produce more 
things than we can use. In 1929 we 
had enough automobiles to carry all 
the people in the United States, men, 
women, children, simultaneously on a 
joy ride. And yet there were 15,000,- 
000 families whose expectancy of life 
was greatly enhanced by the fact that 
they did not own an automobile, not 
even a Ford. 

There is no nation in the world that 
has such a passion for having strange 
and ugly and weird noises impinging 
upon its ears, as long as they come 
from a distance, as we people of the 
United States. I mean, to use a hor- 
rible phrase of modern salesmanship, 
we are radio-conscious, and yet there 
were 15,000,000 happy and blessed 
families—and I often wonder whether 
they were the same happy and blessed 
families that didn’t own an automobile 
—that did not own a radio, but the 
darned fools wanted one, of course. 
We have, I suppose, a greater passion 
for bathtubs than any other nation in 
the world. During the World War, 
despite the fact that I was a Chaplain, 
I went one time A. W.O. L. To the 
non-military in this organization let 
me say that means “absent without 
leave.” I can now safely confess it. 
I made a pilgrimage to Chartres, to 
see the most beautiful cathedral re- 
maining in the world after the destruc- 
tion of Rheims. I arrived in the eve- 
ning, and I walked over the town 
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square after I had supper towards the 
Cathedral. To my amazement and 
somewhat to my discomfiture I saw an 
American military policeman coming 
out of a house in the very shadow of 
the Cathedral. So I made the best of 
it. I walked up to him and asked him 
if there was an American provost mar- 
shal in town and whether I had to 
register in and out, and he said there 
was. I said, “How long have you 
been in this town?” He said, “Six 
months.” I said, “How do you like 
it here?” “Oh,” he said, “these 
damned frogs don’t know nothin’.” 
I said, ‘What makes you say that?” 
“Well,” he said, “I have been living 
in this dump here for six months and 
it ain’t even got a bathtub in it.” I 
said, “That’s too bad. They do have 
quite a beautiful cathedral, do they 
not?” He looked up at the towers of 
the cathedral in the shadows of the 
night and as I left he said, “I guess it’s 
all right, I ain’t been in it yet.” 

Of course the only trouble with the 
M. P. was that he had the standards 
of civilization of a plumber. Of 
course, I don’t mean to say that the 
standards of civilization of a plumber 
are not very high, but I want to sub- 
mit that they are not the only ones. 
There are other standards besides 
high grade plumbing. He thought 
these “frogs,” as he put it, knew noth- 
ing, despite the fact that they had the 
most beautiful cathedral in the world, 
because they didn’t have a bathtub. 

That illustrates the point I want to 
make. Weare bathtub conscious, and 
yet a survey made in 1920 of the lead- 
ing cities in the United States, the big 
cities like the place where these Yan- 
kees come from and Chicago, where 
the poor Cubs come from, cities of 
that kind, we found 15,000 families 
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that lived in homes that did not have 
any bathtubs, and 10,000 of those 
families living in dwellings that I 
would not dignify by calling homes— 
dwellings that did not even have a 
sink and running water. 

And yet we were told that in 1929 
the cause of the depression was over- 
production. It was not, it was uader- 
consumption. 

How are we going to rectify this 
condition? We have the same thing 
recurring from time to time. We 
have gone through another period of 
it just a few weeks ago. We have tre- 
mendous plant capacity in this coun- 
try. If we ran all the shoe factories 
in the country full time we could pro- 
duce 750,000,000 pairs of shoes a 
year. The maximum market for shoes 
in the United States in any one year 
Was 330,000,000 pairs. 

I could go on all day giving exam- 
ples of what appear to be excess plant 
capacities, but it is only excess plant 
capacity over the ability of people to 
purchase the product that can be made. 

Obviously, the remedy for this is to 
put more purchasing power into the 
hands of the masses of the people. 
We have to. go back to first principles 
and remember that industry does not 
primarily exist for the making of 
profits, but industry primarily exists 
in order to furnish everybody able and 
willing to work with a means of liveli- 
hood. That is the primary purpose 
of industry. It is the only reason why 
anybody should work. 

If industry fails to furnish jobs to 
everybody, then it is certainly the busi- 
ness of some force in society to see 
that industry does fulfill its primary 
purpose. We have in the Declaration 
of Independence a statement that gov- 
ernments exist under heaven to secure 
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the rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. If it is the business 
of government to secure the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, then it is the business of govern- 
ment to see that the people have the 
necessary means of livelihood. Ina 
society that is founded on the prin- 
ciple of private ownership, where 
there is not enough productive prop- 
erty to go around, and the only means 
therefore that the rest of the people 
have to secure access to the fruits of 
the earth is by their labor, then it 
seems to me that part of the business 
of organized society is to see that 
everybody is secure in a job. The 
right to a job has not yet been clearly 
defined in the same way that the right 
to one’s property has been defined. 

I have a right to my pocketbook, 
no matter how flat it may be, and if 
any one else takes my pocketbook 
away, organized society has police and 
the thief can be arrested and put in 
jail, provided he has succeeded in 
stealing not too large an amount. 

Here I am, a man out of work, and 
I go to agencies A, B, C, and all 
through the alphabet, and they say 
they have nothing for me and I am 
without a job. An organized society 
should secure me the necessary means 
to a livelihood. 

Now, of course, there are various 
ways in which this situation can be rec- 
tified. You can adopt the methods of 
Communism and have government 
take over industry and run it, sup- 
posedly for the benefit of the people, 
or you can have a Fascist government 
that will set up an industrial dictator- 
ship over industry and tell industry 
what to do about it. Perhaps those 
methods are effective, I don’t think 
they are. 


‘smaller all the time. 
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Most people object to Communism 
because it is radical, as though there 
was some harm in that word. My ob- 
jection to Communism is that it is 
reactionary and conservative. The 
Communist indicts the capitalistic sys- 
tem on the ground that the ownership 
of production is in the hands of a 
small group of powerful people, and 
that this group is growing smaller and 
I agree with 
their indictment but I differ with their 
remedy. What is their remedy? They 
say to take the ownership of produc- 
tion out of the hands of this small 
group of individuals and put it in the 
hands of another small group, the 
government. The Communists say 
that it is not fair, they want to put it 
in the hands of the people. Well, who 
are the people? You and I, presum- 
ably. But we can act only through 
government. Organized society can 
act only through government, and or- 
ganized government, when estab- 
lished, is relatively a small group of 
people. If you take the ownership 
out of this small group of individuals 
you will put it in the hands of another 
group of individuals, and the predic- 
tion of Herbert Spencer will be ful- 
filled, that if socialism comes it will 
only be wiped out by the bloodiest 
revolution the world has ever seen. 

Governments govern well in inverse 
proportion to the amount of power 
they possess, and no government 
should have more power than is neces- 
sary to keep public order and safe- 
guard the public welfare. The Com- 
munists want to put in the hands of 
government the greatest power gov- 
ernment has ever had, namely, owner- 
ship of industry and control over the 
means of livelihood of the people. 
That is the Communist’s remedy. And 
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if pushed to the logical conclusion, the 
Fascist remedy is no different. 

I make this suggestion: That on one 
hand the employers of the country 
may be organized, provided on the 
other hand labor is 100 per cent or- 
ganized. I can remember the time in 
the steel strike of 1919 when Judge 
Gary banged his fist upon his desk and 
said, “I am not going to allow any 
man, even the President of the United 
States, to tell me how I am to 
run my business.” That day is past. 
On that occasion I suggested to Judge 
Gary that the steel corporation was 
not his business, that it belonged to 
thousands of stockholders, and that 
besides the money invested in the steel 
industry was an investment equally 
sacred and more important, and that 
was the investment of labor. The 
laborer invests in industry the brawn 
of his arm, the power of his body 
and the strength of his mind, and 
sometimes his life, and that is as 
sacred an investment as is the in- 
vestment of money. And therefore 
the workers of the world have a right 
to the process of collective bargaining, 
to have some determination of the fac- 
tors that vitally concern them, namely, 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
You are only going to preserve democ- 
racy and save what is worth saving of 
the capitalistic system when you have 
a strongly organized labor movement. 
True, collective bargaining can secure 
shorter hours, higher wages and bet- 
ter conditions. It is far better to have 
those concerned in industry, labor and 
management, determine these things, 
than to have it arbitrarily done by 
government. Let the government sit 
as an umpire to keep capital from im- 
posing upon labor and labor from im- 
posing upon capital. If you have a 
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strongly organized labor movement 
you can trust in the hands of the work- 
ing people of the country to see that a 
greater measure of justice is done, 
that a higher wage will be paid to 
enable the mass of the people to buy 
the products of industry and to see 
that hours are shortened so that the 
millions of people now out of work 
can be returned to work. 

You have heard from time to time 
a certain measure of criticism of some 
of the measures the government is un- 
dertaking at the present time. I am 
aware that a certain amount of dis- 
aster lies ahead in unlimited govern- 
ment spending; I am aware that taxes 
are mounting to a dangerous height, 
but what are we going to do? We 
cannot allow the unemployed to 
starve, and if industry refuses to em- 
ploy people, then the only thing that 
the government can do is to tax in- 
dustry and feed the unemployed. 

Ladies and gentlemen, remember 
that every one of us lives directly or 
indirectly off industry. Those who 
live directly off industry are those who 
are employed in industry and produce 
the goods; the professional classes 
and the service occupations live in- 
directly off industry, and government 
lives off industry through its taxing 
power. Now, if industry fails to sup- 
port people directly or indirectly, then 
government has to tax industry to 
support those people out of work. 
Now, it is all right for the industrial 
Bourbons to complain of high taxes, 
but I would listen with more respect 
to those complaints if they could tell 
us how to keep people from starving 
to death. Some day the knowledge 
will penetrate the thick skulls of the 
captains of industry that it is better 
to employ people and pay them for 
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production than it is to have govern- 
ment take money away from industry 
in taxation and pay these people for 
doing little or nothing. Until that 
day, and not until that day, can you 
do away with the evils of WPA and 
other government agencies to keep 
people from starving to death. 

As a matter of fact, there is no rea- 
son in the wide world in a rational 
economic system why everyone should 
not be employed and enjoy the com- 
fort they should have in a country 
such as ours. Eighty per cent of the 
people who are receiving any kind of 
income are receiving less than a fam- 
ily living wage which will be around 
$2,000.00. There is no reason for 
that in a country as rich as ours. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
I plead with you, first, to be vigorous 
in your campaign for the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized. Get every 
man and woman that works into the 
ranks of organized labor. Then 
through the force of collective bar- 
gaining improve wages, shorten hours, 
and better working conditions. That 
is the democratic way. And for this 
the ranks of labor ought to stand 
united. I am perfectly aware of all 
the unfortunate circumstances that oc- 
curred in the last few years. I am per- 
fectly well aware of the very serious 
provocation the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has received. I am en- 
tirely sympathetic with the stand the 
American Federation of Labor has 
taken. I am also convinced that the 
American Federation of Labor has 
tried sincerely and honestly to pre- 
serve an important principle, the prin- 
ciple of democracy, and at the same 
time to keep the door open to peace. 
But, nevertheless, I think I may say 
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this—unpleasant though it may be— 
that from the point of view of the na- 
tion, from the point of view of those 
who are sympathetic with labor, from 
the point of view of working people, 
the present unfortunate split in the 
ranks of labor is getting to amount to 
a national nuisance. I know where 
the blame lies, and I suppose that all 
we can do is to pray that humility and 
a real love and devotion for the 
masses of the working people may 
finally enter a certain head. 

I have just one word of encourage- 
ment. You of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are the heirs of a great 
tradition; you are the heirs of men 
who were willing to sacrifice and to 
suffer for the cause of labor; you are 
the heirs of men who could not be 
frightened by the bars of prisons, or 
the clubs and arms of police in the 
service of government that served 
only your masters. You need today 
exactly the same courage and devo- 
tion. You, of course, now are legally 
recognized; you have the right under 
law to join unions of your own choos- 
ing and enter into collective bargain- 
ing through representatives of your 
own choice, “‘free from restraint, co- 
ercion or intimidation on the part of 
employers.” You have still to battle 
against those who blindly resist the 
rights of organized labor. You must 
not only think of your own personal 
interests; you must think of the great 
masses of organized labor of the 
country. 

You who are leaders of labor 
should consider yourselves leaders in 
the cause of economic and social jus- 
tice. You men who serve are the real 
heroes of the world. And understand, 
ladies and gentlemen, it takes as much 
heroism and more enduring sacrifice 
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to fight the battles of peace than it 
does to fight the battles of war, and 
the victories of peace are far more im- 
portant than the victories of war, less 
spectacular but far more real, and 
they require the virtues of the soldier, 
the virtues of courage and determina- 
tion, of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 

Yours is a great crusade. The only 
reward I can offer you is that 30 and 
40 and 100 years from now men in 
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conventions such as this will look back 
across the years and recall your efforts 
with love and veneration and respect, 
as we now recall the names of those 
great heroes who founded the great 
American labor movement. 

Therefore I say to you, go on un- 
afraid. Yours is the battle of justice, 
yours, in so far as it is the cause of 
justice is the cause of God, and the 
cause of God cannot lose. 


POET AND SCIENTIST 


Sunlit day and starlit night 
Men of science measure light. 


We, who walk and never care 

How long light takes from here to there, 
But linger on a treeless hill 

Where day flows like an April rill, 
Where light flows from the evening star 
Like water from a copper jar— 

We, whose sunlight gilds the grass 

Like wine from heaven’s down-turned glass 
In a meadow at high noon— 

Who hear it in the cricket’s croon, 

Who see besotted bumblebees 

Wading sunlight to their knees 


In a tiger lily’s throat, 


We make genuflection to 

The rainbow in a drop of dew 
Hoarding twilight, sunset, dawn 
And remembered moonlight on 
A lost and lovely woman’s face, 
Light no darkness can erase. 


We hold light to treasure it 
But never care to measure it. 


—Marion Doyte, Spirit. 











THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


HEN the Fair Labor 

Standards Act of 1938 

went into effect on October 
24, the maintenance of the minimum 
wage, maximum hour, and child la- 
bor standards became an enforce- 
able requirement in all establish- 
ments operating in interstate com- 
merce. 

As the application of the mini- 
mum standards embodied in the new 
law became a reality, the question 
foremost in the minds of workers 
was whether or not they were en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce and therefore cov- 


ered by the Act. 


Coverage 


Many are under the impression 
that the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division has the power to 
issue an order declaring an industry 
to be effecting interstate commerce. 
That is not the case. Under the Act 
as it was finally approved by Con- 
gress employments are included in 
or excluded from coverage not by 
the force of any administrative ac- 
tion, but by the terms of the statute 
itself, subject to final interpretation 
by the courts. 

The minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour provisions of the Act are 
applicable to employees “engaged in 
commerce or the production of 
goods for commerce”. The term 
“commerce” as used in the Act 
means trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion, transmission or communication 
among the several states, or from 
any state to any place outside 


thereof. Thus “commerce” is equiv- 
alent to “interstate commerce”. It 
will be seen from the declaration of 
congressional policy stated in Section 
2 of the Act that Congress intended 
the widest possible application of its 
regulatory power over interstate 
commerce, indicating that the term 
“commerce” should be broadly in- 
terpreted in the administration of 


the Act. 

In a bulletin issued on October 12 
the General Counsel of the Wage and 
Hour Division made public a state- 
ment regarding the coverage of the 
Act. The portions of the bulletin 
quoted below clear up a number of 
important points in explaining what 
the Act provides. 


Applies to specific employers 
and types of employees—not to 
whole industries.—It is noted that 
the coverage as described in Sec- 
tions 6 and 7 does not deal in a 
blanket way with industries as a 
whole. Thus, in Section 6, it is 
provided that every employer 
shall pay the statutory minimum 
wage to “each of his employees 
who is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for com- 
merce.” It thus becomes an indi- 
vidual matter as to the nature of 
the employment of the particular 
employee. Some employers in a 
given industry may not be subject 
to the Act at all; other employers 
in the industry may be subject to 
the Act in respect to some of their 
employees, and not others; still 
other employers in the industry 
may be subject to the Act in re- 
spect to all their employees, ex- 
cept those specifically exempted by 
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the later provisions of Section 
13 (a). 

Who is engaged in commerce? 
—The first category of workers 
included,—those ‘“‘engaged in (in- 
terstate) commerce”’ applies, typ- 
ically but not exclusively, to em- 
ployees in the telephone, tele- 
graph, radio and transportation 
industries since these industries 
serve as the cctual instrumentali- 
ties and channels of interstate 
commerce. Employees who are 
an essential part of the stream of 
interstate commerce are also in- 
cluded in the phrase “engaged in 
commerce”; for ni cal 
ployees of a warehouse whose 
storage facilities are used in the 
interstate distribution of goods. 


Who is engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerceP— 
The second category of workers 
included,—those engaged “in the 
production of goods for (inter- 
state) commerce,” applies, typi- 
cally, but not exclusively, to that 
large group of employees engaged 
in manufacturing, processing, or 
distributing plants, a part of 
whose goods moves in commerce 
out of the State in which the plant 
is located. 


Maintenance, custodial and of- 
fice workers included—This is 
not limited merely to employees 
who are engaged in actual physical 
work on the product itself, be- 
cause by express definition in Sec- 
tion 3 (j) an employee is deemed 
to have been engaged “in the pro- 
duction of goods, if such employee 
was employed in producing, manu- 
facturing, mining, handling, trans- 
porting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any 
process or occupation necessary 
to the production thereof, in any 
State.” Therefore, the benefits 
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of the statute are extended to 
such employees as maintenance 
workers, watchmen, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, messengers, all of whom 
must be considered as engaged in 
processes or occupations “‘neces- 
sary to the production” of the 
goods. Enterprises cannot operate 
without employees of these kinds. 
If they were not doing work “‘nec- 
essary to the production” of the 
goods they would not be on the 
payroll. Significantly, it is pro- 
vided in Section 15 (b) that 
“proof that any employee was em- 
ployed in any place of employ- 
ment where goods shipped or sold 
in commerce were produced, within 
ninety days prior to the removal 
of the goods from such place of 
employment, shall be prima facie 
evidence that such employee was 
engaged in the production of such 
goods.” Hence, except for the 
special categories of employees 
within the exemptions of Section 
13, all the employees, in a place of 
employment where goods shipped 
or sold in interstate commerce 
were produced, are included in the 
coverage, unless the employer 
maintains the burden of establish- 
ing, as to particular employees, 
that their foetiaas are so defi- 
nitely segregated that they do not 
contribute to the production of 
the goods for interstate commerce 
as these terms are broadly defined 
in the Act. 


Intrastate workers excluded.— 
The Act does not cover plants where 
the employees work on raw mate- 
rials derived from within the State 
and where none of the product of 
the plant moves in interstate com- 
merce. This is true, even though 
the product so manufactured and 
sold locally comes in competition 
with similar products which have 
been manufactured elsewhere and 
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have been moved in interstate com- 
merce. 


Standards apply regardless of 
where work is performed.—Since 
the Act contains no prescription 
as to the place where the pee sk 
must work, it is evident that em- 
ployees otherwise coming within 
the terms of the Act, are entitled 
to its benefits whether they per- 
form their work at home, in the 
factory, or elsewhere. 


Minimum wage applies whether 
worker is paid on monthly, weekly, 
hourly or piece-work basis —The 
Act is not limited to employees 
working on an hourly wage. The 
requirement of Section 6 as to mini- 
mum wages is that the employee 
must be paid at the rate of not less 
than 25 cents an hour (the rate is 
stepped up in succeeding years). 
This does not mean that employees 
cannot be paid on a piece-work 
basis after October 24; it merely 
means that whatever the basis 
on which the workers are paid, 
whether it be monthly, weekly, or 
on a piece-work basis, they must 
receive at least the equivalent of 
the minimum hourly rate. Rules 
and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Administrator will provide 
for the keeping of records in such 
form as to enable compensation 
on a piece-work basis to be trans- 
lated into terms of an hourly rate. 


Learners 


Under the regulations issued by 
Administrator Andrews on October 
12 employment of learners at a rate 
lower than the rate established under 
the Act will be allowed only when 
special certificates are issued by the 
Administrator. These regulations 
provide that such applications “may 
be made to the Administrator .. . 
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to employ learners in any occupation 
at a wage lower than the minimum 
wage applicable under Section6 .. . 
whenever employment at such lower 
rate is necessary to prevent curtail- 
ment of employment opportunities. 

In the regulations it is provided 
that, “such applications may be filed 
by an employer or employee or group 
of employers or employees,” but that 
“preferential consideration will be 
given to applications filed by groups 
or organizations which are deemed to 
be representative of the interest of a 
whole industry or branch thereof.” 
Such applications “will be considered 
upon the basis of the needs of the 
employees and employers in the in- 
dustry as a whole rather than on the 
basis of needs of individual em- 
ployees or employers.” 

In filing applications, under the 
learner regulation, seven specific types 
of information must be furnished: 


Identification of the industry and 
occupations affected; description 
of the processes to be learned; 

Statement of whether experi- 
enced workers are available for 
employment in the occupation or 
occupations for which learners are 
requested to be employed at a wage 
lower than the applicable minimum 
wage, as shown by the records of 
the public employment office in the 
region where such industry or 
branch thereof is located; 

Statement of average hourly 
earnings of experienced workers in 
such occupation; 

Statement of why learners 
should be employed at a lesser 
wage; 

The proposed hourly wage rate 
for learners, and any other perti- 
nent information. 
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Hearings will be held before the 


Administrator or his representative 
on such applications, at which wit- 
nesses may be summoned. The bur- 
den of proof will be on the applicants 
in such hearings. 

If it is determined that a lower 
wage rate than the applicable mini- 
mum rate is necessary “‘to prevent cur- 
tailment of employment opportuni- 
ties,” the Administrator will issue reg- 
ulations permitting such employment 
of learners under special certificates 
“subject to such limitations as to time, 
number, proportion and length of 
service as he determines to be proper 
on the basis of evidence presented.” 

Parties disagreeing with the action 
may petition the Administrator for a 
review within 15 days. If the request 
is granted, all interested parties will 
have an opportunity to be heard. 


Apprentices 


The regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator define an apprentice as 
“a person at least 16 years of age 
who is covered by a written agree- 
ment with an employer, or with an 
association of employers, which has 
been approved by the State Appren- 
ticeship Council or other established 
authority of the State or, if none such 
exists, by the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeships, and provides for 
not less than 4,000 hours of reason- 
ably continuous employment for such 
person, for his participation in an ap- 
proved schedule of work experience 
through employment and at least 144 
hours per year of related supple- 
mental instruction.” 

Applications to employ apprentices 
at rates less than those required by 
Section 6 of the Act must be signed 
jointly by the employer and the ap- 
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prentice and must be accompanied by 
the apprenticeship agreement or a 
certified copy of such an agreement. 

After the Administrator or his au- 
thorized representative is satisfied 
that the applications and agreement 
comply with the regulations and that 
not less than 4,000 hours of reason- 
ably continuous employment is re- 
quired to prepare a worker of normal 
ability for the skilled occupation des- 
ignated in the apprenticeship agree- 
ment, he will issue a special certifi- 
cate authorizing the employment of 
the named apprentice at the rate or 
rates (less than the minimum rate 
applicable under Section 6) and for 
the length of time specified in the 
agreement. One copy of the certifi- 
cate will be given the apprentice, one 
copy will be given the employer and 
one copy will be kept in the files of 
the Wage and Hour Division in 
Washington. 

Anyone aggrieved by the action 
taken under these regulations either 
in granting or denying a certificate 
may, within fifteen days after such 
action, file a petition requesting a re- 
view and praying for such relief as 
desired. 

Whenever a petition is filed with 
the Administrator for amendment of 
regulations, the Administrator will 
either schedule a hearing or other- 
wise afford interested parties an op- 
portunity to present their views re- 
garding the proposed changes. 

In a supplementary regulation, 
provision has been made for a tem- 
porary exemption of apprentices un- 
til the regular procedure can be put 
into full operation. This permits the 
employment of apprentices at the 
rate below the minimum specified in 
apprenticeship agreements until Feb- 
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ruary I, 1939. As soon as special 
certificates are issued in accordance 
with established procedure the tem- 
porary exemption will be superseded. 


Handicapped Workers 


In the case of handicapped per- 
sons, applications for certificates must 
be signed by both the worker and the 
employer, and must set forth these 
facts: 

“That the worker is handicapped 
within the meaning of Section 14 of 
the Act; that such handicap has im- 
paired the earning capacity of the 
worker for the particular position” 
involved; “the extent of such handi- 
cap; and that such worker should be 
employed at a wage lower than the 
minimum wage applicable under Sec- 
tion 6.” 

The facts may be accepted as pre- 
sented, or an investigation may be 
ordered and a medical examination 
required. 

“No wage rate fixed for a handi- 
capped worker shall be less than 75 
percent of the minimum wage ap- 
plicable under Section 6, until ap- 
proved by the Administrator after 
investigation showing that such lesser 
wage rate is justified,” according to 
the regulations. 

“No special certificates will be is- 
sued for a worker because he is shown 
to be slow or inexperienced, unless 
he is handicapped within the meaning 
of the Act and these regulations.” 

A temporary provision can also be 
made for the exemption of handi- 
capped persons, in advance of admin- 
istrative action on the individual ap- 
plications. A temporary regulation 
has been issued authorizing employ- 
ers to continue in their employ handi- 
capped workers at wage rates less 
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than the statutory minimum of 25 
cents an hour, from October 24, 
1938, to February 1, 1939, subject 
to the following conditions: 


1. The earning capacity of the em- 
ployee for the particular position held 
by bins must be, or must honestly be 
believed by the employer to be, sub- 
stantially impaired by age or physical 
or mental deficiency or injury. 


2. The handicapped worker must 
have been employed by the employer 
on or before October 17, 1938, at a 
rate less than the normal minimum 
rate of 25 cents an hour. 


3. If the employer had in his em- 
ploy on October 17, 1938, any non- 
handicapped worker or workers simi- 
larly employed, the handicapped 
worker must have been employed at 
that date at a rate less than the 
rate paid to such non-handicapped 
workers. 


4. In no event shall the wage paid 
to the handicapped employee during 
this period of temporary exemption 
be at a rate less than 75 percent of 
the normal minimum rate of 25 cents 
an hour. 


5. No alleged handicapped worker 
shall be temporarily exempted if, 
prior to October 17, 1938, more than 
5 percent of the workers were em- 
ployed by the employer to perform 
similar work at the same rate of pa 
as that received by such alleged handi- 
capped worker; provided, that this 
limitation does not apply in the case 
of employment by non-profit or semi- 
charitable organizations. 


6. The temporary exemption shall 
terminate on December 1, 1938, as 
to any particular employee claimed 
to be handicapped, unless prior to 
that date the Administrator shall 
have received an application for ex- 
emption. If any such application is 
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denied by the Administrator, prior 
to February 1, 1939, the temporary 
exemption, as to the named employee, 
will become ineffective immediatel 
upon notice to the employer of ach 
denial. 


No employment of any new em- 
ployee as a handicapped worker, at 
a rate less than the normal statutory 
minimum in Section 6 of the Act, 
shall be allowed on or after October 
24, 1938, until application has been 
made in the regular way and a Special 
Certificate has been issued thereon. 


Messengers 


Applications for certificates cover- 
ing employment of messengers shall 
“identify the industry in which mes- 
sengers, to be engaged exclusively in 
delivering letters and messages, are 
requested to be employed at a wage 


lower than those applicable under 
Section 6; set forth the proposed 
hourly rate; state why messengers 
should be employed”’ at a lesser wage 
and “include any other information 
believed to be pertinent.” 

Provisions for review of regula- 
tions on messengers and handicapped 
persons are similar to those govern- 
ing learners and apprentices. 

Forms will be provided by the 
Wage and Hour Division for appli- 
cations in the case of apprentices and 
handicapped workers and certificates 
will be issued upon investigation. 

No formal application forms are 
provided for the employment of 
learners and messengers at the lower 
wage. Certificates will be issued in 
such cases only after a hearing and 
upon issuance of regulations for each 
industry. 








Affidavit forms have been prepared by the American Federation 
of Labor for the purpose of reporting violations of the Act. 

Local Wage and Hour Committees and affiliated unions may 
secure these affidavit forms by writing to the American Federation 
of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ADDRESSES OF BRITISH FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


JosEPH JONES 


S YOUR convention does not 
A meet until October, I had the 
opportunity of attending the 
Seventieth Annual British Congress at 
Blackpool, and as I attended my first 
Congress in 1917, exactly twenty-one 
years ago, I had a special interest in 
making a comparison of the strength 
and influence of British trades unions 
twenty-one years ago with today and 
in relating that rapid growth within 
twenty-one years to the steady prog- 
ress of the previous half-century of 
trades union effort. At my first Con- 
gress in 1917 the delegates present 
represented a membership of 3,082,- 
352. At Blackpool in 1938 there were 
647 delegates representing 216 organ- 
izations and 4,460,417 members, but 
as these returns are based upon mem- 
bership at the end of December, 1937, 
it is safe to assume, with the influx of 
new members during 1938, that the 
British trades union movement is now 
approaching five and one-half million 
adherents. But when this is compared 
with the year which marked the origin 
of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the remarkable romance of 
seventy years of organized Trades 
Union endeavor stands out as a re- 
markable achievement. 

When the first Congress met in 
Manchester in 1868 the delegates 
numbered but 34, whilst the aggregate 
membership represented was below 
120,000. Within ten years the affili- 
ated membership was over 600,000, 
and, as I have indicated, on attaining 


its seventieth year, its membership was 
upwards of 5,000,000. 

The British trades union move- 
ment, however, during the periods 
spanned by its seventy Congresses, has 
grown not only numerically, it has also 
grown tremendously, both as regards 
the complexity of its functions, and 
the comprehensiveness of its outlook. 
During their formative years, the Un- 
ions, by reason of organized hostility 
and persistent persecution, struggled 
on as purely “defensive” organiza- 
tions, affording such protection to 
their members as concerted action 
would then permit. The original and 
primary purposes of the unions—the 
improvement of wage standards, 
shortening of hours of labor, and the 
reform in working conditions were 
carried on under circumstances of ex- 
treme difficulty, but as the movement 
gathered strength, it challenged the 
traditional practices of the employers 
and repudiated the theory upon which 
the industrial slavery had thrived; 
namely, that the mere investment of 
capital conferred the inherent right 
upon the employer himself to deter- 
mine matters which vitally affected the 
livelihood and well-being of the work 
people engaged. 

It is, therefore, a noteworthy char- 
acteristic of British trades unions, dur- 
ing the post-war years especially, that 
they no longer operate within pre- 
scribed limits, and are by no means 
content merely to resist the encroach- 
ments of the employers. Since the 
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lives, the happiness, the ultimate wel- 
fare of the man-power engaged in in- 
dustry and the fulfillment of trades 
union aims depend upon the efficient 
conduct and control of industry, the 
British Trades Union Congress has 
asserted the right of its affiliated un- 
ions to participate in, and make their 
contribution to, the development of 
industry on lines consistent with 
twentieth century progress. 


Major Objectives 


So today the primary objects of the 
British Trades Union Congress, in 
addition to trying to establish the pub- 
lic ownership and control of natural 
resources and services, now embrace 
the extension of state and municipal 
enterprise for the provision of social 
necessities and communal services; a 
legal minimum wage for every indus- 
try; a legal maximum working week; 
suitable provision and adequate 
maintenance of the unemployed; the 
establishment of training centers for 
juveniles; the extension of training 
facilities for adults during periods of 
depression; the provision of hygienic 
and adequate housing accommoda- 
tion; full and free educational facili- 
ties from the elementary schools to 
the universities; adequate mainte- 
nance and compensation in respect of 
all forms of industrial accident or oc- 
cupational disease; State pensions for 
all at 60, together with pensions for 
widowed mothers and dependent chil- 
dren. 

It may be alleged that a charter so 
comprehensive has a political signifi- 
cance, but it must be borne in mind 
that the British trades union move- 
ment realized years ago that its in- 
dustrial aims implied legislative 
changes, and in consequence it became 
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the driving force for the direct repre- 
sentation of the workers in Parlia- 
ment. Today, therefore, it not merely 
influences, but initiates legislative re- 
forms, and has attained that degree 
of perfect organization which per- 
mits an amicable partition in Trades 
Union functions, and at the same time 
assures the closest collaboration be- 
tween the Trades Union Congress and 
the Parliamentary Labor Party. 


ecent Gains 


Among the more recent and note- 
worthy advances made possible by 
this system of joint activity, I should 
mention the Factory Act of 1937. 
This measure operating as from the 
1st July, 1938, embraces substantial 
improvements in our factory laws. In 
particular it imposes upon the employ- 
ers specific obligations for the pro- 
tection of the safety, health, and gen- 
eral welfare of factory workers. It 
establishes a more satisfactory stand- 
ard of working hours for women and 
young persons. By the new statute 
the earliest hour at which work begins 
is changed from 6 a. m. to 7 a. m. sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, whilst the 
latest hours for workers under 16 is 
altered from 8 p. m. to 6 p. m. and the 
maximum weekly hours for such per- 
sons is fixed at 44. The amount of 
permissible overtime is also substan- 
tially reduced. 


Holidays With Pay 


This system of unified effort has 
also enabled us to make useful prog- 
ress in connection with the principle of 
holidays with pay. For thirty-seven 
years, that is, by the Factory and 
Workshops Act of 1901, all male 
workers under 18 years and all female 
workers employed in factories or 
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workshops must be allowed holidays 
up to six days per annum, but there 
was no provision for payment during 
such holiday. 

Since 1911, however, collective 
agreements had been secured by the 
Unions providing holidays with pay 
for non-manual and clerical workers, 
but such agreements covered only 1%4 
million workers. In addition, the co- 
operative movement provided un- 
broken periods for holidays without 
loss of income for its members, but 
nothing had been provided for indus- 
trial workers, and the Statute of 1911 
has remained unaltered as regards 
juveniles and women workers. Early 
in 1937, after persistent pressure 
brought upon the Government by the 
labor movement to promote legisla- 
tion providing holidays with pay, a 
Government Committee was set up 
under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Amulnree representing both workers 
and employers, to examine the ques- 
tion of paid holidays. The impera- 
tive necessity of providing employed 
persons with fixed periods of not less 
than a fortnight, with full pay, to 
allow both mind and body, by rest and 
recreation, to recover from the mental 
and physical fatigue induced by the 
periods as well as the nature of toil 
now associated with modern and inten- 
sified methods of production was 
urged before that Committee by the 
British Trades Union Congress. 

This “Government Holidays with 
Pay” Committee published a unani- 
mous report in April, 1938. The 
Committee strongly recommended 
that an annual holiday with pay should 
be established without undue delay as 
part of the terms of contract of em- 
ployment of all persons covered by 
the compulsory State insurance 
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schemes, and that any extension of the 
income limit of non-manual employees 
covered by these schemes should also 
be applicable to holidays with pay. 
This holiday, the committee recom- 
mended, should consist of at least as 
many days as there are in the working 
week, and, as far as practicable, these 
days should be taken consecutively, 
and in the period between the begin- 
ning of summer time, that is, May, 
and the beginning of October in each 
year. 

Specifically, the committee recom- 
mended that legislation should be in- 
troduced at an early date so that: 

First: In every industry under a 
Trade Board, the Trade Board shall 
be given authority to consider and 
determine whether, in the circum- 
stances of each industry, the provision 
of a holiday of at least one week with 
pay is one that for the time being 
should be granted, and that any such 
decision providing holidays with pay 
should become binding if confirmed by 
the Ministry of Labor. 

Second: The Agricultural Wages 
Committees, appointed under the 
Agricultural Wages Regulations Act, 
1924-37, shall be given authority to 
consider and determine whether, in 
the circumstances of each area, the 
provision of a holiday of at least seven 
days with pay is one that, for the time 
being, should be granted, except that 
the committees shall not have the au- 
thority of enforcing that seven days 
shall. be taken consecutively, but shall 
have the authority of enforcing that 
three days shall be taken consecu- 
tively. 

Third: Any new legislation setting 
up further statutory bodies for the 
regulation of minimum rates of wages 
should provide such bodies with the 
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same authority as that which it is rec- 
ommended shall be given to the Trade 
Boards. 

The Committee also recommended 
that during the Parliamentary Session 
of 1940-1, legislation should be passed 
making provision for holidays with 
pay in industry generally; special legis- 
lation for domestic servants; special 
machinery to cover workers in inter- 
mittent employment; the setting up of 
a branch of the Ministry of Labor to 
deal with holidays with pay questions; 
the staggering of holidays, and the 
establishment of a fixed date for the 
Easter Holiday. 

We are prepared even to change 
the calendar if that is necessary to 
change conditions. 

The British Government indicated 
their general acceptance of the com- 
mittee’s report, a Bill to give effect 
to the recommendations relating to 
Trade Boards, Agricultural Wages 
Committees, and other Wage Regu- 
lating Authorities has been approved 
by Parliament. Meanwhile, under 
the impetus of the new and intensive 
drive for paid periods of rest, agree- 
ments providing for holidays have 
been concluded in many industries, in- 
cluding agreements covering the whole 
of the mine workers in the British 
coalfields. 


The Coal Act, 1938 


The most far-reaching legislative 
enactment affecting industry, how- 
ever, is the Coal Act of 1938. 

Opinions of the principles embodied 
in the Coal Act, 1938, differ, but on 
two points there is agreement. The 
Act is highly technical and it revolu- 
tionizes the law of coal ownership and 
strengthens the organization of the 


coal-mining industry. It also brings 
to an end the toll of nearly 30,000,000 
dollars a year levied by the Royalty 
Owners, which will be collected by 
the State. 

Briefly, the Act provides in Part I 
for the unification of royalties under 
the ownership and control of a Coal 
Commission, and the amendment of 
the Coal (Registration of Owner- 
ship) Act, 1937; in Part II for fur- 
ther reorganization of the mining in- 
dustry; in Part III for the extended 
duration of Part I of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1938, relating to the production, 
supply and sale of coal; and in Part 
IV for certain miscellaneous and gen- 
eral matters. 

Under Part I of the new Act, coal 
royalties are to be unified in the hands 
of the Coal Commission. This ef- 
fected by a vesting of the fee simple, 
subject to the prescribed conditions, 
of all coal and mines, whether worked, 
unworked, known or unknown, to- 
gether with attached ancillary rights 
of working. 

It should here be noted that the 
Commission must not engage in min- 
ing, but, by leasing and so on, must 
manage the property in the best in- 
terests of the industry, and of the 
State. 

Consequent on this, detailed provi- 
sions are set out in connection with 
rights of withdrawing support, acqui- 
sition and severance of ancillary 
rights; the vesting in the commission 
of minerals other than coal comprised 
in existing coal-mining leases; rights 
enjoyed by other property adversely 
to coal or mines; and the right of col- 
liery undertakings to be granted leases 
of coal of which they now own the 
freehold. 
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Two dates are fixed in the Statute, 
the ‘Valuation Date” and the “Vest- 
ing Date.” 

The former is 1st January, 1939, 
the latter 1st July, 1942. Between 
these dates present owners are so to 
be placed as if on the former date they 
had entered a contract of sale to sell 
their coal property to the Commis- 
sion, at a price to be determined by a 
valuation on the basis of completion 
of the purchase on the latter date. 
In the interim between these two 
dates, owners will continue in receipt 
of their present royalties and in the 
management of their property, but, 
as vendors under the contract for sale, 
they must have careful regard for the 
interest of the Commission, especially 
by notifying that body of new leases. 
On the vesting date, ownership of the 
property passes to the Commission. 
Asa corollary, provisions are inserted 
whereby, during the interim period, 
the Commission may, among other 
matters, undertake the consolidation 
of present leases, and the partition of 
present leases which comprise both 
property that can be, and property 
that cannot be, acquired by them. 

During the interim between the 
valuation date and the vesting date, 
undertakings will be valued for com- 
pensation. The valuation will take 
place through the machinery of the 
Central and Regional Valuation 
Boards, the former making regional 
allocations between valuation regions 
of parts of the total sum of £66,450,- 
000, payable for principal coal here- 
ditaments, and the latter making sepa- 
rate assessments for principal and sub- 
sidiary coal hereditaments. 

The compensation payable for prin- 
cipal coal hereditaments will bear to 
the amount of the valuation the same 
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ratio that the total valuations of a re- 
gion bear to the regional allocation. 

Each claimant for compensation is 
under obligation to register under the 
Coal (Registration of Ownership) 
Act, 1937, and to notify the Commis- 
sion of his claim. Details of the com- 
pensation procedure are fully set out 
in the Act. 

The Coal Act took effect from the 
29th July, 1938. Lessees were bound, 
under penalty, to give particulars to 
the Commission of their existing coal- 
mining leases within one month from 
that date. 

The new Act provides for the trans- 
ference of the functions of the Re- 
organization (Amalgamation) Com- 
mission to the Coal Commission, who 
are directed, in the interests of eff- 
ciency, to attempt a reduction in the 
number of coal-mining undertakings. 
Compulsory amalgamation schemes 
are the subject of a detailed proce- 
dure, and the 1930 Act is amended in 
this regard. It is to be noted that the 
provisional order procedure applies 
to compulsory schemes, and that they 
cannot come into force before 1st Jan- 
uary, 1940. 

Among many general provisions of 
the Act are those relating to the 
finances of the Commission, the ac- 
quisition by the lessees of the Commis- 
sion, through the existing working 
facilities legislation, of surface rights 
necessary for working coal and rights 
of occupation and user of colliery 
works. Rights of support of statu- 
tory authorities are not affected by the 
Act. 

During the passage of the Bill 
through the House of Commons 
the Labor Representatives insisted 
that, at least, one of the five Coal 
Commissioners should have been a 
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wage-earner in the industry. This 
amendment was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, and as from 1st December 
next I have accepted membership on 
the Commission. This decision un- 
fortunately involves my resigning my 
position as president of the Mine 
Workers’ Federation of Great Brit- 
ain, but it does not in any other way 
infringe upon my trade union liberty. 

As touching our progress in the 
more general sphere of trades union 
activity several Advisory Committees 
have been established, one with the 
British Medical Association, one for 
local government service, one for the 
nursing profession, and another for 
the development of trade unionism in 
the Colonies. Detailed attention has 
been given to problems of organiza- 
tion, with particular reference to those 
of the “distressed areas,” domestic 
workers, hotel and catering staffs and 
nurses. Evidence on nursing condi- 
tions has been submitted to an Inter- 
Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Government, and trade union 
recruitment in this profession has pro- 
ceeded by leaps and bounds, whilst in 
the field of propaganda we have rec- 
ognized the value of the cinema to 
such an extent that within the last year 
go cinemas have shown short adver- 
tising films giving various aspects of 
trades unionism. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


After many years of agitation and 
pressure upon successive Govern- 
ments, Parliament has at last decided 
to appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the whole question of Work- 
men’s Compensation. 

At present, the principal Act relat- 
ing to Compensation for injury is the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
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1925 which consolidates with certain 
Amendments previous Statutes of 
1926, and 1923. Trades Unions have 
consistently urged legislation to im- 
prove the inadequate safeguards for 
injured workmen. The term “work- 
men” within the meaning of the Act 
of 1925 excludes any person em- 
ployed other than by way of manual 
labor whose remuneration exceeds 
£300 per annum, in addition to other 
limitations. The maximum payable 
in fatal cases is £600, which includes 
any allowances in respect of dependent 
children. Widows left with large 
families are severely penalized as 
they have no legal claim when the 
maximum of £600 is exhausted. How 
harshly this maxima operates may be 
seen if you assume that a widow at 
the time she loses her husband is left 
with 4 children, aged 1, 3, 5 and 7, re- 
spectively, that she receives weekly 
compensation payments of 40/- or 8/- 
per head for the household. In less 
than six years she will have exhausted 
her statutory maximum of £600 by 
which time her children are 7, 9, 11 
and 13, respectively. Not one has 
reached school-leaving age, and she 
must either go out to work herself to 
maintain her children or seek assist- 
ance from the Public Assistance Com- 
mittee. Other disadvantages arise 
from the fact that industrial diseases 
now proven to be attributable to cer- 
tain occupations, such as miners’ 
asthma, anthrocosis, and skin diseases 
are not scheduled in such a way as to 
entitle the sufferer to compensation. 
Changes of a far-reaching character, 
including the obligation of the em- 
ployer to find suitable employment 
after incapacity will be urged before 
the Royal Commission by the Trades 
Union Congress. 
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The Youth Charter 


Realizing the vital importance of 
recruiting young workers to the trade 
union movement, and also of setting 
up special machinery whereby youth 
problems in industry can be effectively 
dealt with, the General Council of 
the British Trades Union Congress 
formulated a Youth Charter. This 
Charter of Rights includes minimum 
wage rates for young workers; a 
forty-hour week which includes time 
for further educational facilities; a 
fortnight’s holiday with pay in addi- 
tion to statutory holidays. (The Holi- 
days with Pay Act, already mentioned, 
leaves 10,750,000 workers still un- 
provided for except that it gives power 
to Trades Boards, Agricultural 
Wages Committees, and other Wage 
Regulating Authorities to make agree- 
ments;) the prohibition of overtime 
for persons under 18 years of age; 
and the abolition of night work for 
all young persons under the age of 
18; the right of young persons to 
allowances in respect of unemploy- 
ment regardless of the family income; 
the extension of health insurance 
(cash) benefits to young workers be- 
tween 14 and 16, (still excluded under 
the New Act); the raising of the 
school-leaving age to 16 with mainte- 
nance allowances; the control of entry 
of young persons into industry, with 
a view to preventing blind alley oc- 
cupations; and the provision of appro- 
priate facilities for technical training 
in employers’ time. This splendid 
Charter has had a most stimulating 
effect on youthful trades union recruit- 
ment and affiliated unions are co-oper- 
ating with the General Council in 
carrying the Charter forward. 
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The Co-Operative Movement 


In Britain we have also recognized 
to the full how powerful an ally in 
the attainment of higher standards 
the co-operative movement can be. 
The co-operative movement has 
proved that a way of order can be 
carved out of existing contradictory 
economic systems. In sharp contrast 
to the Totalitarian system it aims at 
serving the community on the basis of 
liberty, justice, democracy, and the 
elimination of unearned wealth. This 
explains its phenomenal growth in 
Great Britain. Beginning in 1844 on 
the simple equitable system whereby 
profits on sales are distributed to 
members in proportion to their pur- 
chases it has reached a membership 
of nearly 8,000,000. Its retail trade 
exceeds £235,000,000 which is about 
one-eighth of Britain’s total retail 
trade, and it employs over 320,000 
persons, with a Wage Bill of over 
£40,000,000 yearly. There are now 
over 80 societies each, with a member- 
ship exceeding 20,000, whilst for the 
last year in respect of which aggregate 
figures are available (1936) the co- 
operative movement embraced 1107 
societies, having 7,807,942 members 
with a share and loan capital of £179,- 
389,156. The surplus available for 
distribution amongst the members 
was £23,512,358, a sum which repre- 
sents the immediate and direct finan- 
cial benefit derived by the members 
from co-operative trading. 


International Standards 


The extension of industrialism in 
different parts of the world, the ad- 
vance of industrialism in other coun- 
tries, and not least the spread of Fas- 
cism, is creating a new and increas- 
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ingly difficult situation. Competion 
between nations highly industrialized 
is normally countered by superior efh- 
ciency, but increased efficiency alone 
will not enable production to compete 
on fair terms when enterprises in cer- 
tain countries draw upon an almost in- 
exhaustible supply of cheap and, in 
many cases, serf labor, and in dicta- 
torship countries conscripted, mili- 
tarized, ill-paid manpower. From the 
economic point of view there is much 
more to be gained from a rising stand- 
ard of life than from the perpetration 
of low-wage levels, and an inadequate 
standard of life. This has been 
demonstrated in America in recent 
times. Organized labor must in its 
own interests strive to secure a pro- 
gressive standard of life, and so en- 
sure full expansion of their home mar- 
ket through the increasing purchasing 
power of their own people. It there- 
fore follows that we should promote 
higher international standards if we 
desire to stimulate expanding markets, 
for the economic advantages which 
accrue from improved international 
labor standards are two-fold. A pro- 
gressive standard of life sustains and 
safeguards the home market, and also 
assures and develops foreign markets. 
We cannot wait, however, until the 
conscience of the world revolts against 
the exploitation of inexperienced and 
unorganized workers, nor can demo- 
cratic countries, by their separate ef- 
forts, secure or even influence inter- 
national standards. We can, how- 
ever, make the instrument of the I. 
L. O., a more potent instrument to- 
wards this end, and the British Trades 
Union Congress learned with intense 
pleasure that the U. S. A. had ac- 
cepted full membership in the I. L. O., 
having signed the necessary Articles. 
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Thus, whilst the I. L. O., has lost 
Germany, and Italy, it has gained tre- 
mendously by the inclusion of Amer- 
ica. 


Trades Unionism—A World Force 
Pee 


Much meaningless talk has been in- 
dulged in concerning what is called 
trades union unity, whilst less atten- 
tion is being directed to what is even 
more essential, namely, unity within 
the trades unions. Trades Unionism 
in its very inception, like most great 
and enduring institutions, was an ex- 
pression of unity of interest and pur- 
pose. So it was conceived by its earl- 
iest pioneers, so it must be regarded 
if it is to survive. It is the spirit of 
cohesion, good will, tolerance and mu- 
tual forbearance which has enabled it 
to withstand bitter persecution, vio- 
lent opposition and disturbing expe- 
riences, and nothing short of unquali- 
fied adherence and unswerving loyalty 
to fundamental trade union principles 
will suffice in these no less difficult 
times if its progress is to be main- 
tained. 

But if the heart of trade unionism 
becomes diseased by warring methods, 
suspicion, distrust and rivalry, its 
growth must be inevitably impaired. 
Disintegration is the certain forerun- 
ner of destruction. Let us endeavor 
by all means to create efficient, hon- 
orably and mutually beneficial bound- 
aries, for our separate organizations, 
but let us approach such delicate tasks 
not in an atmosphere of antagonism 
but in the spirit of harmony and con- 
cord. If tumult and war threatens 
the stability of nations and empires, 
what can save a movement which al- 
lows the spirit of enmity to enter its 
own soul. If we are to arrest the 
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spread of Fascism and offer effective 
resistance to Capitalism we must con- 
serve and concentrate our strength 
against these forces. It is not enough 
to advocate principles of democracy, 
conciliation, arbitration, and economic 
co-operation, as a code of conduct for 
nations and renounce such wholesome 
standards of conduct in movements 
of our own fashioning. 

As trades unionists, therefore, we 
have a fundamental objection to dic- 
tatorship, whether from the “left” or 
the “right.” I have seen the former 
in operation in Russia and the latter 
in Germany, and was convinced that 
one is as loathesome as the other. It 
is our firm conviction that Democracy, 
intelligently and wisely directed, can 
achieve much more enduring results 
than can be wrought by coercion, 
however well intentioned. Dictator- 
ship decides, declares, demands, 
whereas Democracy explores, ex- 
presses and evolves, and our advances 
during the past years provide ample 
justification for the process of steady, 
continuous, evolutionary progress. 
Trades unionism that will secure that 
liberty of action by which the work- 
ers can develop their finest faculties, 
and attain a stable social organiza- 
tion, must essentially be based on free- 
dom. Moreover, it is only on this 
basis that the workers in democratic 
countries will be able to move for- 
ward in solid phalanx against the new 
growing forces and menacing factors 
with which they are confronted. 
What are these new forces? 

They are the formidable twin 
forces of Fascism and war. Constitu- 
tional government, the freedom of 
association; the right to organize, in- 
deed, the autonomy, liberty and in- 
dependence of trades unions and the 
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manifold claims of citizenship are all 
at stake if the spread of this growing 
evil is not checked. 

Called in Italy Fascism, in Ger- 
many Nazism, it is one and the same 
thing, and is in essence a monstrous 
and savage dictatorship. Born out of 
the post-war confusion and despair, 
the Fascist party in Italy, and the 
Nazi party in Germany, have used 
their political power to suppress by 
violence all other parties. Murder, 
torture and exile are their weapons. 
They have filled the world with hor- 
ror at their deeds. Concentrating the 
power of the State in one person, a 
servile obedience is now exacted from 
every citizen. Freedom of thought, 
of action, of the press, of association, 
have all been swept away. The spirit 
of war, and the creed of blood has 
been glorified. Peace and all its agen- 
cies are treated with contempt. 

Austria, too, has now been deprived 
of the principle of democratic control, 
a group of dictators has usurped au- 
thority, and imposed upon the people 
a system similar in all essentials to 
that of Italy and Germany. 

In consequence, wherever we look 
today, we look upon a disturbed and 
distressed civilization. For several 
years the normal life of nations, par- 
ticularly in Europe, has been sus- 
pended, and today none can say when 
these vast populations will be able to 
devote their physical and mental ef- 
forts to the productive and construc- 
tive tasks of peaceful enterprise. For 
too long the world has been busy mak- 
ing warships instead of making friend- 
ships. 

The world needs more than a res- 
pite from conflict, welcome as that 
respite is. It is satiated with war. It 
is growing dispirited in the present 
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state of things, which has almost all 
the elements of war, excepting the 
actual clash of battle. If the art of 
war is no longer to be a necessary 
science, and if guns, battleships, 
bombs and poison gas are no longer 
to be the essential furniture of king- 
doms, the world must needs get back 
to real peace with all its positive ele- 
ments. The spirit of conflict must be 
displaced by the spirit of cooperation; 
the will to construct must be substi- 
tuted for the will to destroy. 

Few people in Britain or elsewhere 
are happy concerning the recent com- 
promise of the Czechoslovakian situ- 
ation, a compromise scarcely distin- 
guishable from capitulation. True, 
an immediate conflict of uncertain di- 
mensions and consequences was 
averted. But it would seem that only 
a respite has been secured, and even 
this was purchased by another’s ter- 
ritory—another’s dignity and re- 
sources, and, unless we are extremely 
vigilant, and still more determined, 
probably by another’s independence! 

There would have been no Czecho- 
slovakian crisis had the Anglo-French 
foreign policy been of firmer texture 
in recent years. 

It was to be expected that a Hitler 
would “cash in” on the obvious weak- 
ness of French and British policy in 
connection with Abyssinia, Austria 
and Spain. Indifference on the first 
two occasions, followed by feebleness 
and vacillation on the Spanish situa- 
tion was just the kind of encourage- 
ment Hitler required. This political 
gangster’s bluff should have been 
called earlier. 

As it is now, it will require an even 
greater force to insure that aggres- 
sion has, in fact, been brought to an 
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end, for the future is still uncertain 
and obscure. 

The President of the United States 
of America, or the minister of a dem- 
ocratic nation, speaks for and may 
commit a nation, whereas a dictator 
commits none but himself. 

Moreover, none of the powers as 
yet have shown any visible disposition 
to consider the economic issues which 
form the very basis of aggression and 
war. 


The Way of Order, Peace and 


Progress 


The crying need of the world today 
is for a strengthening of Democratic 
Trades Union Internationalism; a 
fair and dispassionate examination of 
the world’s economic problems; and 
constructive political and economic co- 
operation between the nations of the 
world. In short, an axiomatic neces- 
sity of the present world situation is a 
policy of positive and complete eco- 
nomic reconstruction. It is not true 
as has been recently stated that man’s 
greatest desire centers around the 
question of making a living; the most 
powerful incentive to action sur- 
rounds the task of living, and the most 
deep-rooted group emotion is to be 
found in man’s economic life. Unless 
therefore, we face up to the root 
causes of acquisitiveness; aggression, 
strife and conflict, we shall slip down- 
ward, with the grim inevitableness of 
gravitation, to another World War. 
For it is patent to any student of 
world economics that inherent in the 
present world situation are the ele- 
ments which make for war. The proc- 
esses of production and distribution 
are disorganized! The free flow of 
trade is impeded by artificial barriers; 

















the credit of several nations is com- 
pletely shattered and their exchanges 
utterly demoralized; and all nations 
are suffering from acute unemploy- 
ment and serious degradation of the 
workers’ standard of life. Ina period 
of world distress such as we are now 
living through our primary concern 
ought and indeed must be the imme- 
diate welfare of the people. Enthu- 
siasm for ideals is not fed by starva- 
tion. The heartrending cry of the 
famished family has a more powerful 
effect upon the average workingman 
than the suave voice of the polished 
orator. His immediate concern is to 
see that they are fed; the question of 
which system he would prefer them 
to be fed under becomes for the time 
being quite secondary to him. In such 
circumstances it is clear that the im- 
perative need of our time is an impar- 
tial examination and consideration of 
the steadily expanding economic as- 
pirations not only of European coun- 
tries but of the world. It follows that 
no nation can emerge from such a 
state or disorder and maladjustment 
through insular Nationalism or by the 
establishment of the Totalitarian 
State. Indeed such narrow Nation- 
alism cannot be relevant to the real- 
ities of the world situation. True loy- 
alty to the welfare and destiny of the 
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people in any one country must be but 
part of a wider loyalty to the welfare 
and destiny of mankind. Organized 
labor in Great Britain, and I believe 
in America, will not rest until in the 
faith of this wider loyalty, democratic 
nations take up once more the task of 
leading the peoples of the world to a 
reward of peace, prosperity and hu- 
man progress. Such a course as I 
now indicate is basic, bold and far- 
reaching, but it has the virtue of being 
firmly grounded on realities, and 
founded on the tried and proven prin- 
ciples of the aims of organized labor. 
Only movements actuated by interna- 
tional faith could conceive such a 
course or dare announce it as a chal- 
lenge to the world, and as a summons 
to the cause of constructive peace. 
What greater cause, and what more 
splendid adventure can be conceived 
than an organized endeavor to reach 
the consummation of that splendid 
dream of our forebears—the great 
commonwealth of the world as the 
visible embodiment of the brother- 
hood of man. It is with this resolve 
in my heart and these sentiments on 
my lips that I bring to you the organ- 
ized workers of America, the frater- 
nal greetings of fealty and friendship 
from the organized workers of Great 
Britain. 
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J. W. STEPHENSON 


E have celebrated the seven- 
tieth year of the existence of 
our Congress with a mem- 
bership of five million in just over two 
hundred unions. During the past year 
they have made considerable head- 


way. All our trade unions record in- 
creases in their ranks. Of exceptional 
value has been the large recruitment 
of young workers into the unions, and 
the interest, energy and enthusiasm 
which the youth have displayed in the 
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movement. Our Trade Union Con- 
gress has promulgated the Youth 
Charter, setting forth the reforms we 
demand in the conditions of employ- 
ment of our young people. Indeed, 
it can be said that our trade union 
movement now embraces all trades 
and callings, all employments. Only 
just recently Congress itself has taken 
the initiative in starting a trade union 
for the organization of domestic 
workers—probably the most difficult 
class of workers to organize and to 
provide with the protective services 
of trade unionism. 

Trades unionism in Britain is 
deeply rooted. It possesses a century- 
old wealth of tradition. In the logic 
of its growth it gathers in the best, 
most capable and efficient workers in 
every industry and service. In our 
small compact country we can justly 
claim that trade unionism is a great na- 
tional institution. It has a close, inti- 
mate detailed power for good in the 
daily lives of the people. Through ex- 
perience, loyalty and determination, 
the workers of Britain have estab- 
lished a powerful organization which 
is a pillar of our domestic society, an 
integral part of our community. Its 
views and voice are heard and heeded 
on all matters of concern to the com- 
munity, both domestic and interna- 
tional, With trade unionism as its 
base and mainstay we have been able 
to build in Britain the labor move- 
ment which is a tremendous influence 
in industry, social life and politics, 
fully expressive of our democracy and 
the intelligent, aspiring spirit of the 
working people. 

During the past twelve months we 
have not suffered from industrial de- 
pression to the extent that you have in 
the United States. Employment has 
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been more or less normal, moreover 
the armament program of the British 
government has made a considerable 
contribution toward keeping certain 
industries busy. Nevertheless, the 
trend is toward increased unemploy- 
ment. More than 1,700,000 of our 
workers are now unemployed out of 
an insured working population of 11,- 
370,000. This represents, as you 
realize, a formidable amount of dis- 
tress and wretchedness. We in the 
labor movement, in Britain as in 
America, are conscious of the desper- 
ate urgency of the need for those 
economic alterations and adjustments 
which will remove this frightful curse 
of unemployment from our midst. 
Social and political stresses and dis- 
turbances are certain to arise from 
this economic disorder. I have fol- 
lowed events in the American labor 
movement with the closest attention 
and fraternal concern. It would be 
impertinence on my part to express 
opinions on the difficulties with which 
you are now dealing, but I do sin- 
cerely hope that those difficulties will 
soon be overcome. 

I am confident that trade unionism 
in these United States, enriched by 
the experience of those difficulties, will 
ultimately emerge with a greater 
unity and renewed energy and vigor 
to wage the struggle of the workers. 
Your industrial situation, so appalling 
in its complexities, makes it impera- 
tive for organized labor to exercise its 
utmost strength and influence. 

What I specially desire to speak 
upon is the world situation. I want 
to congratulate the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on now being an organic 
part of the international trade union 
movement, and to express the appre- 
ciation we all feel in Britain on this 

















affiliation to the I.F.T.U. That af- 
filiation registers a significant mile- 
stone on the road to the solidarity of 
the human race. We simply must be 
internationalists. All parts of the 
world are linked together by the mil- 
lion threads of trade and commerce, 
by bonds of all kinds; the develop- 
ment of the means of communication, 
transport, have made the world one 
close-knit community, for all under- 
standing men and women there is but 
one world-country. Whether we like 
it or not the general industrialization 
of the various countries, wireless, the 
developments in land, sea and air 
travel, have transformed the world 
into a single unit. There is no going 
back in regard to economic and scien- 
tific progress. There is only going 
forward. There is but one world 
economy, we are all necessarily citi- 
zens of the world, and the march of 
discovery makes us increasingly so. 
What happens in any part of the 
world, no matter how graphically re- 
mote, has direct intimate reactions 
upon us all, and we who belong to the 
industrious population of the world, 
who represent those whose work and 
services give life and purpose to the 
world, who are in the ranks of the 
great International of Labor, must in- 
deed become increasingly world-con- 
scious, must rise to the stature of true 
Internationalists and think and act 
internationally. 

You realize how restless and trou- 
bled the world is. It is undergoing 
continuous economic, social and politi- 
cal crises. It is changing with amaz- 
ing rapidity indeed. The inexorable 
progress of industrialization has ef- 
fected a fundamental change, as far 
as we the workers are concerned, dur- 
ing the past decade. All countries are 
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in the throes of rapid transition. We 
are indeed living in a new world as 
compared with the world of ten years 
ago. In as short a period as that, so 
swift are the dynamic resistless forces 
of industry and science. What I de- 
sire to say to you here in America— 
though I am painfully conscious of 
the inadequacy of my words—is that 
it is impossible to cut the world in 
half. America cannot be separate, 
detached, and you are in and of this 
changing world. Your destinies are 
irrevocably bound up with the des- 
tinies of the inhabitants of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, with the 
whole of mankind. You cannot now 
live in isolation, and you cannot re- 
main outside of or be indifferent to 
what is taking place in Britain, in Eu- 
rope, in the Far East, or in any part 
of the world. 

I say that in all humility, realizing 
that many of you grasp the signifi- 
cance of my words better than I can 
express. I say it also as a delegate 
coming from the British labor move- 
ment to this convention with the deep, 
almost harrowing sense of my respon- 
sibilities. 

You are aware of the wars now 
raging and the tumults in the Far 
East. You are aware of the break- 
neck armaments race in which all the 
countries are engaged. You are aware 
of the manner in which in certain 
countries the democratic rights and 
liberties of the people have been sup- 
pressed, the labor movement beaten 
down, and hideous dictatorships have 
arisen turning those countries into 
vast prisons and the people into serfs. 
You are aware of the dark forces 
now loose, persecuting, imprisoning, 
hounding into impoverished exile or 
actually destroying those who in race 
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or religion or secular opinion meet 
with the disapproval of the dictators. 

I tell you that the distempers of 
Europe especially are growing to such 
a degree of violence and malignity as 
to be a menace to every free and inde- 
pendent man and woman. 

We are faced with a new barba- 
rism, a barbarism equipped with all 
the means and agencies of modern 
society, which is determined to plunge 
the world into war and ruin. We are 
faced, you, all of mankind, with 
Fascist barbarism. It has become al- 
most a commonplace now for Euro- 
pean statesmen to echo the words of 
Lord Baldwin when he said—‘“Who 
does not know that one more war in 
the West and the civilization of the 
ages will fall with as great a shock as 
that of Rome.” These statesmen have 
habituated themselves to the nerve- 
less contemplation of the catastrophe. 
Indeed, the dictators play the game of 
diplomacy as with loaded dice with 
that as the ultimate stake. 

Today, we in Britain, in our small, 
green and pleasant island, nestling 
close to the European continent, are 
turning our homes into dug-outs and 
fortresses. During recent months 
there has been a fury of progress in 
what are called air raid precautions. 
Increasing numbers of citizens are 
becoming air raid wardens, fire fight- 
ers, members of decontamination 
squads, trainees in gas mask drill. 
The threat of the bomber hangs like 
a nightmare over our cities. 

The black shadow of war is upon 
us, becoming heavier, more ominous 
with every day that passes. It lies 


upon millions of little homes in 
Britain; it lies upon hundreds of mil- 
lions of little homes in Europe. It 
has introduced into our lives an abid- 
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ing terror which nothing can banish 
and which grows in tension with suc- 
ceeding events. 

An eagle glance over Europe would 
at this time present the horrible, gro- 
tesque picture of peoples, British, 
French, German, Austrian, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, Czechoslovakian, Rus- 
sian and so on, whose one real desire 
is to live in conditions of normal cit- 
izenship and friendly relations with 
each other, arming to the teeth, learn- 
ing how to kill and destroy with the 
maximum purpose and effect, and also 
how to burrow underground in self- 
defense, to live like moles, and mask 
and garb themselves out of all sem- 
blance of humanity in protection 
against poison gas. 

You need no reminder of the fright- 
ful distress accompanying the war in 
Spain, of the war of invasion which 
the military clique of Japan is waging 
on the Chinese people. The Amer- 
ican news service is as efficient as the 
British. No words of mine can ex- 
press in fitting language all that we 
think and feel in regard to the bom- 
bardment of open towns, the pitiless 
slaughter of the civilian population, 
the destruction of the homes and the 
livelihoods of the people—such deeds 
indicate the depths of barbarism, in- 
conceivable a few years ago, down to 
which the dark furies would bring 
mankind. 

I do feel it incumbent upon me, 
however, to make reference to some 
of the conditions of affairs now exist- 
ing in countries like Germany, Austria 
and Italy, where there is no freedom 
of association, no democracy, where 
liberty is in chains and thought en- 
dungeoned. 

From prison torture chamber, con- 
centration camps, from suffering 
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homesteads and terror-stricken ghet- 
tos, and from the wretched in exile or 
hastening into exile, the cry of an- 
guish comes. 

Trade Unions, Radicals, Socialists, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
all under the ban of the dictatorships, 
all under the pressure of those mon- 
strous tyrannies; all who were by 
chance born of certain parents or 
reared in a certain faith, or dared 
to give wings to their thought or voice 
to their longings, have, I feel, a spe- 
cial claim to the interest and sympa- 
thy of our International labor move- 
ment. 

No people has a monopoly of all 
the virtues or all the vices. Nor can 
any section of a people lay claim to 
such. From out of the crucible of 
American history we have learned 
surely that racial narrowness and ar- 
rogance is simply stupidity born of 
ignorance. American history is also 
one long demonstration of the strug- 
gle for liberty, for liberty of the per- 
son without which there can be no 
manhood or womanhood, and liberty 
of thought without which there can 
be no progress in true nobleness of hu- 
manity. Such considerations give me 
confidence in speaking as I do. 

How grateful I am—and I assure 
you all in the British labor movement 
with me—for what has been done and 
is being done here in the United States 
for the victims of Fascism. Particu- 
larly are we grateful for the partici- 
pation of representatives of the 
U.S. A. in the discovery of ways and 
means of helping refugees from Ger- 
many and Austria, men, women and 
children, robbed of their nationality, 
robbed of their livelihoods, robbed of 
their savings, insulted, maltreated, 
the prey of bestial cruelties. The Jews 
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especially—why the fangs of savage 
hatred have been so fastened on the 
Jews—for uprightness, for refine- 
ment, generosity, for charity, for all 
the graces and virtues of humanity, it 
must be conceded that the Jewish 
people possess ample share. The 
Jewish contribution to the arts and 
sciences, to literature, to the advance 
of civilization, is a wonderful one. 
The treatment meted to these unfor- 
tunates because they are weak and de- 
fenseless, revolts all feelings of de- 
cency and all understanding. 

The international situation is full 
of uncertainties and obscurities. 
What an aftermath of ruin and 
misery will follow the wars now in 
progress. The dictatorships foster- 
ing oppression, the forces of their 
own destruction, are certain to pro- 
duce incalculable new curses. The 
armaments race and the trend toward 
war throw into lurid relief the pos- 
sibility of immeasurable catastrophe. 
What can spring from such a situa- 
tion? Still further hammer blows of 
reaction—still further curses of ex- 
asperated nationalism—of stifling 
dictatorships—of retrograde violence 
—of base hatreds present in all slav- 
ery—of revolution and counter revo- 
lution. 

I say to you, and through you and 
with your aid, to the people of Amer- 
ica, that unless exceptional measures 
are taken and adopted now, the very 
fabric of sensible life upon this earth, 
of law and order, religion and moral- 
ity, trade and commerce, home-build- 
ing and home-making, will fall into 
dust. The walls of our economic and 
social life are crumbling, they are 
being subjected to battering from 
forces which, unless they are curbed 
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and brought under control, will bring 
them to the ground. It is for us, for 
every understanding man and woman 
of the world, to hasten now with 
quickened conscience, to strengthen 
and rebuild the pillars of human so- 
ciety, law, normal relationship, peace, 
freedom and democracy. 

If I could, I would with heartfelt 
solemnity invest the noble words of 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress with a wider meaning. I would 
make the appeal of those words apply 
to all peoples, all races, to every man 
and woman. Today it is not of a 
nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men 
are equal, but we should speak of the 
whole of humanity. I would urge all 
men and women to brush aside from 
their minds all that is implied by geo- 
graphical barriers like the aeroplane 
brushes aside the mists and clouds in 
its passage across oceans and conti- 
nents. Mechanical advances over- 
come those barriers. I would urge 
them to rise superior to their pride of 
national creed. The advance in knowl- 
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edge is reducing them to littleness. | 
would urge them to reflect upon the 
present state of the world and the 
millions of industrious folk who now 
inhabit it, hoping by their toil to win 
for themselves their human portion 
of peace, freedom and happiness, and 
I would ask them, appeal to them, to 
dedicate themselves with increased de- 
votion and the fullest exercise of such 
powers as they possess to the cause of 
all the peoples. 

The only way now is to create a 
Federation of all the nations, a 
mighty union of all mankind to work 
together, to freely exchange the prod- 
ucts of their labor, their experience of 
life with its joys and sorrows, laugh- 
ter and tears, their knowledge and 
science, literature—the only way to 
establish world-wide collective secu- 
rity and complete democracy. 

I appeal in this great convention of 
American workers, for all to rally to 
the new birth of freedom so that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


NOVEMBER HILLS 


Here are the ashes of autumn, 
Gray in bewildered pain; 

Low is the trampled beauty 
Of scarlet quenched in rain. 


—SisTER Mary Epwarpine, R.S.M. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


ITH the lessening of tension in European situations and indica- 

tions of a strong uprising in business activity, with carloadings 

increasing during the past three months and similar favorable 
business conditions, every federal union should look with special suspicion 
upon every proposal for wage reductions. One large industrial group has 
identified itself with a wage reduction policy and has sought to gain support 
even in companies and industries able to earn substantial profits on their 
investments. If a wage reduction proposal is made to you, lose no time in 
getting information that will enable you to analyze the financial standing of 
your company, trends in your industry and the general business situation. 

If your agreement is open for review, you need to do the same type 
of analysis to formulate and present proposals from the union to advance 
your interests. In either case the American Federation of Labor is ready 
to help you. 

There is one standard upon which unions have always taken the initia- 
tive—that of the shorter work-week. When we realize that at no time 
since the depression has unemployment dropped below seven million per- 
sons, we can ill afford to exclude so large a portion of our producing popula- 
tion from opportunities to earn a living. Six years ago the American Fed- 
eration of Labor made the 30-hour week its goal and had every reason to 
be assured of the enactment of this measure into law. Then we were 
persuaded to support a general measure—the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. But all that has been done in these intervening years has not reduced 
unemployment to numbers that we can safely take care of, and we must again 
consider reducing the work-week so that all may have jobs. 

The average work-week was reduced from fifty-eight to forty-eight 
hours from 1890 to 1929; the standard work-week was reduced eight hours 
more by 1938 while average actual number of hours worked per week was 
thirty-four due to reduction in output. At the same time output per hour 
has increased 27 per cent between 1929 and 1938 and labor costs per unit 
of output have decreased 6 per cent since 1929. Clearly workers have 
earned an increase in pay which in part may be in the form of a shorter 
work-week. 

On October 24 the Fair Labor Standards Act becomes effective. 
Unions have an important work to do in the administration of that law. 
Where there may be reason to believe minimum standards are not observed, 
you will need exact information in order to file complaints. The union can 
help unorganized workers secure protection and thereby bring them into 
the union. To help unions in this work the American Federation of Labor 
has printed affidavit blanks. They will be sent you on request. 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Chapter III 
Chilean Law on Unions and Strikes 


In sharp contrast to the situation in 
the United States, Chile as yet pos- 
sesses but a small body of jurispru- 
dence on collective contracts.** More- 
over, its law courts do not include the 
equity jurisdiction, and Chile has no 
labor injunction. In stepping from 
non-recognition of collective contracts 
in the nineteenth century to their rec- 
ognition and regulation in the twen- 
tieth, the nation has depended upon a 
considerable body of specific legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Chilean labor law is a product of 
legislative enactment and executive 
decree.*** This law emphasizes the 
labor contract, and from the concept 
of this contract other important no- 
tions follow. Included in the first book 
of the Labor Code, on the subject of 
labor contracts, are restrictions as to 
hours of work, wages, bonuses, home 
work, domestic servants, agricultural 
workers, maritime workers, housing 
conditions, and collective contracts. 
The principal concern of this section 
is the contract in general, the collec- 
tive contract, the status of the union, 
and the nature of strikes in the eyes 
of the law. 

All contracts in Chile—whether for 


* Continued from October AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

* Clemente Pérez Zafiartu, “El Sujeto en los 
Contratos Colectivos y Nuestra Legislacién,” 6 
Accién Social 11. 

5 See p. 941, September AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 


laborersor salariedemployees—‘‘shall 
be drawn up in writing, in duplicate, 
and signed by both parties.” *** Where 
a laborer has a verbal contract only, 
the employer must give him a signed 
declaration containing the stipulations 
agreed upon.’*’ All individual con- 
tracts must contain full information 
as to services expected, remuneration, 
hours, and similar points.*** A con- 
tract may be terminated by giving six 
days’ notice or by payment of a sum 
of money equal to six days’ wages.” 

Collective contracts must be made 
out in triplicate, one copy being for- 
warded to the labor inspector.” Ac- 
cording to article 17 of the Labor 
Code: 


The collective contract binds all the 
employers signing same, either per- 
sonally or through their legal repre- 
sentatives, as well as all the workmen 
who belong to the legally constituted 
union duly represented in the execu- 
tion of said contract. 


In this statement the three main con- 
ditions of the collective contract ap- 
pear. They are: (1) a union, (2) 
legally constituted, (3) representing 
the workmen in the proper form.” 

The nature of the union is plainly 
a matter of the greatest importance, 
and some details of its development 
are essential. The union movement in 

**Labor Code, Decree With Force of Law 
No. 178, art. 4. English translation by Leo 
Shaw, Santiago, 1937. 

7 Ibid. * Art. 10. 

"Art. 6. ™” Art. 19. 


*™ See Clemente Pérez Zafiartu, of. cit., pp. 
13 fol. 
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Chile began with mutual aid societies, 
of which the first was formed in 1853, 
with the name “Typographical So- 
ciety.” **? The mutual movement 
grew, so that in 1900 there were 240 
such groups, and in 1925 there were 
600, exclusive of unincorporated mu- 
tual aid institutions.** 

In the early twentieth century the 
“mancommunales” (literally, “the 
associates”) covered the entire coun- 
try. According to Levin and Sen- 
turia,** 


Their program consisted largely of 
mutualism and cooperation, demands 
for higher pay, sound currency, re- 
striction of the company store system 
and better working conditions. Their 
failure to survive was probably the 
result in part of governmental perse- 
cution.*® 


Labor unions as such had an official 
beginning in 1909, when on September 
18 the “Federation of Labor of 
Chile” (Federacion Obrera de Chile) 
came into existence." It was prima- 
rily mutualistic. The railway work- 
ers founded it, and its purposes in- 
cluded “cultivating most friendly re- 
lations with the public authorities.” ** 
But the FOCH, as it was known, 
turned increasingly radical and grew 
in influence. Factors ministering to 


%2 Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 72. This publication lists the 
principal legal labor organizations, including 
mutual benefit societies, as of 1928. 

188 Ibid. 

1 Max Levin and Joseph J. Senturia, “Trade 
Unions; Latin America,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, op. cit. 

185 Ibid, 

% Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, p. 17. See also Francisco Walker Li- 
nares, Derecho del Trabajo, 3d rev. ed., p. 314. 
Santiago: Editorial Nascimento, 1936. 398 pp. 

%7Tevin and Senturia, of. cit.; also Walker 
Linares, op. cit., p. 315. 

8 Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 314. 
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the growth of unionism in the second 
decade of the century included the 
founding of the Socialist Labor party, 
1912; an influx of foreigners from 
Argentina into the far south; disturb- 
ance in the nitrate industry, which was 
accentuated by the World War; war- 
time industrial growth; and the final 
disintegration of the old political sys- 
tem in the election of 1920.%° The 
FOCH became intimately linked with 
the Communist party and was active 
in promoting revolutionary strikes 
and social movements fostered by the 
Third International. Both the rocH 
andthe railway unionthathad founded 
it, but later separated, joined the 
RILU, or Red International of Labor 
Unions, created in 1921 by the Third 
International. In 1924 the white-col- 
lar Union de Empleados de Chile 
(UECH), a comparatively radical 
organization, was formed.'’” The 
1.w.w. of North American repute 
also enlisted great numbers of work- 
ers, prior to 1920, principally in the 
ports.’" In addition to the organiza- 
tions among port workers, salaried 
employees, and railwaymen, the 
FOCH was organized on the follow- 
ing industrial bases: food, manufac- 
turing transport, construction, public 
service, and mines.’” In 1928 the 
FocH had 136,000 members; the 
railway federation, 22,000; the 
IL.W.W., 7,000; and the UECH, 
7,000." These were below the peak 
figures attained just after the War.’ 

It is rather curious that none of 
these organizations is a union accord- 


Levin and Senturia, of. cit. 

17 Tid. 

7 Ibid. 

* Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 314. 
*8 Levin and Senturia, of. cit. 

™ Ibid. 
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ing to the Chilean law of 1924 *” and 
the decree of 1931.’ They have not 
been established according to the La- 
bor Code, and are consequently regu- 
lated by the civil law (derecho com- 
unal), as Walker Linares notes.’” 
During the depression of 1926-1927 
they kept their membership, but Pres- 
ident Ibafiez dissolved all radical 
unions in 1928, and required trade 
associations to follow a policy of col- 
laboration, with official supervision.’” 
A new national confederation of trade 
unions was established in 1930, hav- 
ing as a principal object the defense 
of freedom of association guaranteed 
by the Constitution.” With the over- 
throw of Ibafiez in 1931, the FOCH 
re-emerged. There were 66,663 mem- 
bers of unions, according to President 
Alessandri’s message of May 1934.’ 
This is an increase of 10,000 over 
1932." In 1935 there were a total 
of 77,000 unionists, according to off- 
cial figures.** 

But Walker Linares points out that 
these include only legal unions.*** The 
latter are of two sorts, trade unions 
(sindicatos professionales) and com- 
pany or works unions (sindicatos in- 
dustriales). The sharp distinction be- 
tween them is outlined at length in 
book three of the Labor Code, on 
“Social Organizations.” This follows 
the law of September 8, 1924, which 
was a compromise with President 
Alessandri’s draft code providing for 


1% No, 4057, September 8, 1924. 

1 No. 178, May 28, 1931. Walker Linares, 
op. cit., p. 315, is the authority. 

7 Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 315. 

%Tevin and Senturia, of. cit. 

1® Ibid. 

® Cited in Levin and Senturia, of. cit. 

1 Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 315. 

18 Ibid. 

18 Ibid. 
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trade unions only.*** The compromise 
is easy to understand, since the radi- 
calism of the unions emphasized the 
class conflict, and their teachings were 
straight from Moscow in support of 
capitalism’s overthrow.’*® In addi- 
tion, therefore, to giving liberty of 
organization, the law creates works 
unions— 


. . . to establish stable and re- 
sponsible workers’ organizations for 
the constitution of conciliation and 
arbitration machinery in each estab- 
lishment and to provide an agency by 
which the workers might be given par- 
ticipation in the profits of the estab- 
lishment—an ideal difficult to attain 
with unions organized in accordance 
with the common principle of freedom 
of union association.’ 


** Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 2. 

*© See Walker Linares, of. cit., pp. 314-15. 

* Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 2. The law on profit sharing 
to workers is given in art. 402: “The concerns 
affected by this chapter II, and which earn 
profits under the conditions mentioned in Ar- 
ticle 403, shall dedicate an amount not less than 
10% of the annual net profit to be distributed as 
profit sharing to the workmen. 

“The share of the profits will in no case be 
superior to 6% of the salaries paid during the 
year to the syndicate’s workmen.” 

Profits are determined as follows: 

“Art. 150. In order to determine the net profit 
of a business, the liquidation made by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for Income Tax, will 
be taken as a basis. 

“For the purposes of this paragraph VII, the 
net profit will be that reflected by the aforesaid 
liquidation, after deducting 8% for interest on 
the employer’s own capital invested in the busi- 
ness, and 2% on the same capital to cover 
business contingencies.” 

Art. 151 provides that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau will make the necessary calculations. 

Similar provisions hold for salaried em- 
ployees, the profit being larger: 

“Art. 146. The industrial and commercial 
establishments which earn net profits in their 
business shall be obliged to pay an annual 
bonus to their employees amounting to not less 
than 20% of said profit. 
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The goal of the company union with 
profit-sharing provisions; namely, 
“halting of the semi-revolutionary 
trend of the free unions,” **’ has not 
been attained, and Chile continues to 
tolerate unions that do not fulfill all 
the regulations.*** Walker Linares 
indicates the presence of a very active 
extra-legal union movement, combined 
with a lethargic group of “sponsored” 
organizations. He says: 


In general, the legal Chilean unions 
lead a languid life that does not re- 
spond to the true union spirit; a great 
part of them have not been formed 
spontaneously, being the creation of 
labor officials, or perhaps owe their 
existence to the desire of the workers 
to have participation in the profits of 
the businesses; such is the reason for 
the existence of numerous works 
unions. The true life of workers’ as- 
sociation is found in Chile outside of 
the legal unions, perhaps in the mu- 
tualist unions or in the so-called Cen- 
tral Unions, or in the revolutionary 
groups and federations. Surely, it will 
not be the actual legislation that will 
foster the evolution of true unionism 
in our country.*® 


The principal legal differences be- 


“The bonus shall in no case exceed, except 
where there may be a stipulation to the con- 
trary, 25% of the annual salary.... 

“Art. 147. The employer who pays to his 
employees 25% of their annual salary within 
the legally established maximums, will be re- 
lieved from all claim for bonuses, whatever the 
net profit may be.” 

The employees’ bonus is distributed partly 
according to annual salaries and partly in pro- 
portion to the years served. A certain amount 
may go to “the most competent and industrious 
employees.” Art. 148. 

87 Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 2. 

8 “Civil rights are more respected in Chile 
than in any other South American republic save 
perhaps Colombia,” says Fortune magazine, of. 
cit., p. 170. 

1 Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 316. 
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tween the works unions and the trade 
unions may be grasped from the dis- 
tinction in the Labor Code between 
their respective aims. In article 384 
it is stated: 


The following are the purposes of 
works unions: 

(1) To execute collective labor 
contracts with the concern and see that 
the rights in favor of the workmen 
arising from such contracts are re- 
spected. The right to receive the sal- 
aries stipulated will correspond to the 
workmen personally; 

(2) To represent the workmen in 
the use of the rights which emanate 
from the individual work contracts, 
when the interested parties so require; 

(3) To represent the workmen in 
collective conflicts, and especially in 
conciliation and arbitration; 

(4) In general, to attend to all cul- 
tural, solidarity, cooperative, and 
provision purposes, which may be 
agreed upon by the members and 
which are prescribed in the by-laws. 


Trade unions are given the power, 
in article 409: 


(1) To execute collective work 
contracts; 

(2) To represent the members of 
the Union in collective conflicts and in 
conciliation and arbitration; and 

(3) To represent the common eco- 
nomic interests of the profession or 
professions of the members. 


Confederations of trade unions are 
legal. They must acquire “juridical 
personality” in the same manner as 
other unions,’® and may be dissolved 
for violating any of the provisions re- 
specting unions, as well as for remain- 
ing inactive for more than a year or 
when the membership is reduced to 


Art. 411 of the Labor Code. 
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less than twenty-five." Dissolution 
may be decreed by the President of the 
Republic,’ a means of control which 
Chile has taken over from the French 
Waldeck Rousseau Trade Union Act 
of 1884, as modified in 1920.’* 

Confederations of works union 
“will only be permitted for pur- 
poses of education, aid, provision, 
and for the establishment of coopera- 
tive organizations and cooperative 
stores.” ** 

Neither type of union or confedera- 
tion of unions may lawfully “perturb 
discipline and order on the job.” ** If 
it does so, it violates the Labor Code 
and is consequently subject to disso- 
lution. The actual degree of liberty 
permitted unions was the subject of a 
disagreement between Mr. Solis Solis, 
the Chilean Workers’ Delegate, and 
Mr. Bustos Lagos, the Government 
Delegate, at the Labor Conference of 
American States, held at Santiago in 
January 1936. According to the for- 


mer: 


Trade unions are subject not only 
to supervision, but actually to the 
tyrannical control of Government 
bodies, and obstacles of every kind 
are placed in the way of federations 
of trade unions, which alone can 
do effective work for the working 
classes. . . . According to Sections 
364, 412 and others of the Labour 
Code, a simple Decree is sufficient to 
dissolve organisations whose opera- 
tions are “prejudicial to discipline and 
order in industry” and to remove from 
the trade unions any persons whose 
activities are considered subversive or 


™ Art. 412. 

182 Ibid, 

8 Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 2. 

™ Art. 383. 

5 Art, 364. 
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dangerous to public order in the opin- 
ion of the so-called “competent au- 
thority,” which the law does not even 
define. 

The close connection between the 
larger employers and the authorities 
who owe their existence to them en- 
ables them to destroy all the privileges 
of the trade unions whenever any 
leader is particularly active in the de- 
fence of his comrades or refuses to 
betray them. . . . The whole legal 
system aims at ensuring State control 
of trade union organisations, so that 
the working class, which I represent 
here, has no alternative but to wage 
open warfare in favour of greater 
freedom of organisation. . . . Trade 
unionism as permitted under the Chil- 
ian Labour Code is merely a farce.’” 


Mr. Bustos Lagos said in reply: 


As regards freedom of association 
and trade union activities, the toler- 
ance of our Government is proved by 
the fact that it was possible for the 
representative of an illegal organisa- 
tion of an internationalist and revo- 
lutionary character to address this 
Conference in the name of the Chilian 
workers. . . . Another proof of the 
existence of freedom of association in 
this country is the fact that since 1925 
no less than 517 mutual-aid societies 
have been established with over 75,- 
000 members and in addition, under 
the Trade Union Act, about 700 in- 
dustrial and trade unions which have 
now a membership of some 100,000 
workers. Our industrial or workers’ 
unions, which have a special character, 
received in 1934 and 1935, respec- 
tively, 1,107,994 and 1,302,840 pesos 
by way of profit-sharing.’ 

A Government circular issued by 
the Chilian Minister of the Interior 

** Labor Conference of American States, San- 


tiago, Chile, 1936, of. cit., pp. 54-55. 
™ Ibid., p. 79. 
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was submitted to the Conference by 
Mr. Solis Solis, and appears in full 
in the Appendix to the published pro- 
ceedings.*** The Government Repre- 
sentative stated that this was a 
“telegram containing temporary in- 
instructions for the labour inspectors 

. it was not of a permanent na- 
its 4< 

The importance of the circular as 
an administrative document merits its 
inclusion in full. It reveals the law 
perfectly, showing that workers’ or- 
ganzations make efforts to go beyond 
the limits set by the Labor Code, and 
gives something of the official atti- 
tude. It should be noted that the in- 
structions relate only to industrial dis- 
putes and not to general freedom of 
discussion and association. The text 
follows :?° 

It has come to the knowledge of the 
Minister of the Interior that certain 
administrative authorities have ac- 
cepted representations from, or en- 
tered into relations with, officials of 
workers’ organizations known as 
“The Confederation of Industrial 
Trade Unions’ —organizations en- 
gaged in activities not permitted by 
the law. 

This question is of considerable im- 
portance, and with a view to dealing 
with it adequately Prefects and Gov- 
ernors are requested strictly to con- 
form with the instructions contained 
in the present circular. 

Industrial trade unions may be or- 
ganised solely for purposes of educa- 
tion, assistance and mutual insurance 
or to set up friendly or co-operative 
societies, and not to initiate, encour- 
age or participate in strikes and mili- 
tant activities, and still less to oppose 


*S Ibid., pp. 250-51. The document contains 
no date. 
® Ibid., p. 79. 


® Ibid., pp. 250-251. 
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the authorities under the pretext that 
the leaders of the Confederation are 
working as agents of the trade unions 
in a particular locality. 

The above represents the letter and 
the spirit of Section 383 of the Labour 
Code, which Section is entirely in 
agreement with the terms of Section 
300. 

Consequently, any confederation of 
industrial trade unions which inter- 
venes in labour disputes is illegal and 
the authorities may not and must not 
allow any such intervention on any 
pretext or in any circumstances, in the 
interests of the internal security of 
the country and in pursuance of the 
law which lays down precisely the pur- 
poses for which such confederations 
may be organised. 

In case of any attempt by the indus- 
trial trade unions to form confedera- 
tions for purposes not permitted by 
the law, a categorical warning should 
be issued by the authorities to the ef- 
fect that such an attempt is illegal and 
will not be tolerated. If, notwith- 
standing such warning, a confedera- 
tion is formed, the authorities must 
report the case to the Ministry of the 
Interior and the Ministry of Labour, 
and must propose that the trade 
unions guilty of such illegal action 
shall be dissolved. 

Prefects and Governors are re- 
quested fully to realize the serious 
nature of this question. If industrial 
trade unions were allowed to form 
confederations with power to inter- 
vene in labour disputes, the result 
might be that law and governmental 
authority would be superseded by the 
numerical strength 4 the federated 
workers. The State cannot allow its 
sovereign authority to be opposed by 
the irresponsible and heterogeneous 
force of the masses, headed by lead- 
ers wielding powers of incalculable 
force for the purpose of disturbing 
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the nation’s industrial life and exert- 
ing pressure of an inadmissible char- 
acter. 

It is not the purpose of the law that 
such a situation should arise and the 
provisions of the law must be carried 
out with the greatest strictness. 

The President of the Republic, who 
holds the confidence of the nation, and 
is responsible for safeguarding the 
essential interests of the public, at- 
taches the greatest importance to the 
zeal which his representatives in the 
provinces succeed in displaying the 
accomplishment of their task of pre- 
venting social legislation, which deter- 
mines the relations between workers 
and employers and guarantees the 
performance of work in normal condi- 
tions, from being misapplied or per- 


verted. 
(Signed) Luis Cabrera. 


The formation of a legally consti- 
tuted union involves considerable for- 
mality, with numerous forms to be 
filled out.*” The persons desiring to 
organize a union of any type “must 
solicit the collaboration of the Labor 
Inspectors.” ** A provisional Board 
of Directors must be chosen, com- 
posed of five persons, each at least 
twenty-five years of age and having 
certain qualifications as to literacy, 
residence, nationality, and length of 
time with the concern (the last for 
works unions).”* Advice of notice 
of the resolutions adopted must be 
given to the Labor Inspector, or in 
some cases published in a newspaper 
for three days.” Then the organ- 


The forms are given in: Cédigo del Tra- 
bajo y su Reglamentacién, Edicion official, pp. 
744-762. Compiled by Armando Rojas Valen- 
zuela and Alberto Ruiz de Bamboa A. Santiago: 
Editorial Nascimento, 1935. 816 pp. 

*® Tabor Code, art. 372. 

™ Art. 373. 

* Art. 375. 
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izers must apply to the President of 
the Republic for “juridical personal- 
ity,” °° sending to the General Labor 
Bureau a copy of the constitution, 
by-laws, names and addresses of 
members and directors, and related 
data.” Once the juridical personal- 
ity has been granted, the union must 
be registered in a National Register, 
kept by the Labor Bureau.?® 

The functions of the union in cases 
of labor dispute may be considered 
in connection with strikes and strike 
legislation. Strikes have occurred 
over nearly fifty years, the earliest of 
importance taking place in 1891, in 
connection with the parliamentary 
revolution against Balmeceda.*” 
Armed troops were first used to 
suppress workers in 1903, at Val- 
paraiso, in the course of a strike at 
that seaport.° While the cost of 
living has been a basic factor in 
Chilean labor unrest,”** many strikes 
have been principally political, or 
closely interlocked with political un- 
rest. There were strikes of this sort 
in Santiago in 1905 and 1925, the 
latter in connection with the presi- 
dential election.” In 1920 there was 
an effort at a general strike. The 
strike at the great Lota coal mines in 
1919 and 1920 was of another sort. 
It is said by Walker Linares to have 
brought as its economic consequence 
the ruin of the coal interests of the 
nation.”* At the end of 1934 a rail- 

* Art. 379. 

Ibid. 

* Art. 380. 

*° Max Levin and Joseph J. Senturia, of. cit. 

* Jorge Gustavo Silva, La Cuestién Social y 
la Legislacién en Chile, p. 15. Santiago: Minis- 
terio de Higiene, Asistencia, Previsién Social y 
Trabajo, 1927. 25 pp. 

*0N. 21 supra. 


™ Levin and Senturia, of. cit. 
™8 Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 280. 
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road strike occurred which was de- 
clared by the Government to be il- 
legal. Likewise, in February 1936 
a six-day railroad strike took place 
“which precipitated a spontaneous 
general strike and a demand for a 
united front against reaction.” 7" 

The earliest official paper on 
strikes is the “Yanez Decree” of 
December 14, 1917.”* It sets up con- 
ciliation machinery plus an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, somewhat on the model 
of the later legislation. Prior to this 
and other measures, the right to strike 
has always, according to Walker 
Linares,”* been tacitly recognized 
since coalition has never been re- 
garded as a crime by law. Now, as 
a result of the Labor Code, Chile has 
introduced two principles; namely, 
compulsory conciliation and active ar- 
bitration.2” The Labor Code does 
not ignore the strike, but regulates 
its exercise, prohibiting the sudden in- 
terruption of work before concilia- 
tion proceedings have been employed. 
Permanent tribunals or boards of 
conciliation are created in each de- 
partment of the country which have 
jurisdiction in case of collective labor 
conflicts.7** 

However, the provisions of the 
law designed to eliminate strikes 
frequently break down in practice, 
Walker Linares points out, since 
workers often impulsively abandon 
their jobs and declare themselves on 
strike, completely omitting the con- 
ciliation procedure prescribed by 
law.”° No particularly effective sanc- 
tions against such spontaneous walk- 

4 “Chile,” 17 Fortune 168 (May 1938). 

5 Gustavo Silva, of. cit., p. 15. 

"1° Op. cit., pp. 283-84. 

™" Ibid., p. 284. 


™® Labor Code, art. 511. 
™ Op. cit., p. 284. 
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outs exist.” Moreover, the follow- 
ing paragraphs will show the com- 
plexity of the labor disputes law, and 
indicate the difficulty inherent in fol- 
lowing every detail of it successfully. 

According to article 503 of the 
Labor Code, the appearance of an 
issue capable of causing a collective 
dispute must be met by the appoint- 
ment of a delegation of five members 
by the workers or employees. Dele- 
gates must be twenty-five years old 
and must have worked in the plant for 
one year." The management of the 
plant must receive the delegates 
within twenty-four hours following 
the petition by the employees.”*? The 
petition must be in writing.” No 
worker may be discharged or sus- 
pended after the dispute originates,”** 
except for destroying property or 
similar acts.”** 

Permanent Conciliation Commit- 
tees are provided for in article 511, 
to be set up in every Department of 
a Province. For some purposes per- 
manent Special Committees may be 
established for certain industries, to 
be governed by the provisions of the 
Code.”* The Conciliation Commit- 
tee is composed of six members, three 
representing the employer, two the 
workmen, and one the employees.?” 
The labor members are chosen by the 
labor unions of the Department, who 
in December of each year submit a 
list to the Governor of the Depart- 
ment.”* A similar procedure is fol- 


2° Ibid. 

= Art. 504. 
Art. 505. 
Art. 505. 
™ Art. 509. 
= Ibid. 

Art, 512. 
* Ast: gts. 
8 Art. 515. 
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lowed by the employers’ associations. 
However, the Governor may appoint 
such committees directly if no lists 
are submitted.””° The following qual- 
ifications must be met to be a com- 
mittee member: (1) to be a Chilean; 
(2) to be over twenty-five years of 
age; (3) to be able to read and write; 
(4) to have resided in the Depart- 
ment at least six months; and (5) 
never to have been condemned for 
felony or misdemeanor, nor to be 
actually indicted for such.**° These 
labor representatives may not be dis- 
charged except by consent of a labor 
judge.” 

The conciliation procedure is the 
next step to consider. Article 522 
states that the Conciliation Commit- 
tee shall require both parties to a dis- 
pute to submit their statements, under 
penalties of from 500 to 5,000 pesos 
in the case of employers, and of 100 
to 1,000 pesos in the case of workers 
or unions.” Each side will first be 
heard separately by the Committee, 
and then, if necessary, meetings will 
be held at which both parties are pres- 
ent.*** Should agreement not be 
reached, it is the duty of the Concilia- 
tion Committee to “issue a founded 
report,” giving the causes of the con- 
flict, the results of the conciliation, 
and the Committee’s opinion as to the 
obligations of each of the parties.** 
This report is to be given “the great- 
est possible publicity.” **° 

At this point the law provides 
for further negotiations, known as 


= Art. 516. 
™ Art. 518. 
significant. 
* Art. 521. 
Art. 549. 
3 Art. 524. 
™ Art. 527. 
% Ibid. 


The fifth point seems particularly 
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arbitration procedure. However, it 
is voluntary—‘‘The parties may, by 
stipulation, submit the settlement of 
the conflict to arbitration.” ** An 
Arbitration Board of one or three 
persons will be appointed by agree- 
ment of the interested parties.** 
Work must not be suspended during 
the Board’s activity.** A majority is 
sufficient to determine the verdict,** 
which must be rendered within thirty 
days following the date on which ar- 
bitration is begun. This may be ex- 
tended by as much as thirty days 
more.” The decision of the Arbitra- 
tion Board must be binding upon the 
parties for not less than six months.** 

If all negotiations for a settlement 
fail, the union may declare a strike, 
subject to the following conditions: 
(1) expiration of the period, if any, 
for denunciation of the existing col- 
lective contract; (2) approval of 
the strike by a clear majority of 
votes in secret meeting, at which at 
least two-thirds of the members of 
the union have participated; (3) 
proofs that all the formalities and 
circumstances have been complied 
with. “The omission of any of these 
formalities will render the strike de- 
cision absolutely null and void.”** 
Among the formalities required is 
one designed to avoid the general 
strikes that have troubled the coun- 
try so often: *** ‘The suspension of 


* Art. 530. For a further discussion of this 
point see Walker Linares, of. cit., pp. 286-87; 
G. Garibaldi Crove, “La Evolucién del Derecho 
de Huelga,” 6 Accién Social 54-55 (1937); and 
Alfredo Bowen H., of. cit. 

* Art. 533. 

8 Art. 531. 

™ Art. 537. 

* Ibid. 

* Art. 538. 

*@ Art. 540. 

*° Walker Linares, of. cit., p. 287. 
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work may only be accorded by each 
union individually. Consequently, 
federations of unions shall not de- 
clare strikes, and only the unions 
proper may do so.” ** Furthermore, 
the union is responsible for damages 
and losses caused if any of its mem- 
bers abandon work “without having 
compiled with legal and reglementary 
formalities.” **° 

By laying down minutely definite 
rules for every stage of the labor dis- 
pute, this body of strike legislation 
almost outlaws a strike because of 
the difficulty of fulfilling all the con- 
ditions. This is evident from the out- 
line that has been given. Moreover, 
by making the union an organic part 
of a legal strike, as article 540 does, 
the Code apparently deprives non- 
union workers of the right to strike. 
According to Walker Linares, this is 
the only interpretation that fits the 
Labor Code, in spite of the desire 
of the General Labor Office to inter- 
pret it in another sense.** In fact, 
however, the Juridical Department 
of the General Inspection of Labor, 
in Dictum 5,108, July 21, 1934, pro- 
vides that unorganized workers may 
strike legally if they follow article 
540 as closely as possible, and, in 
addition, secure the regularly adopted 
consent of the industrial or trade 
union to whom the persons affected 
by the strike belong.“ 

Penalties may be noted. Since 
Chile has never made coalition a 
crime,™* and since equity and conse- 





Art. 345. 

5 Art. 546. 

© OD. cit., p. 287. 

“This dictum is given in full in the official 
edition of the Labor Code edited by Rojas Val- 
enzuela and Ruiz de Gamboa A., of. cit., pp. 
628-29. 

8 See p. 52. 
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quently the injunction are unknown, 
the following articles may be taken 
as a rough equivalent of the penalty 
for contempt in the United States. 
What we accomplish by judicial in- 
direction, Chile achieves through ex- 
ecutive decree. Our punishment for 
disapproved labor practices has been 
administered in the name of justice— 
Chile’s, in the name of liberty: 


Art. 547. The following are of- 
fenses against liberty to work: 

1. Pressure brought to bear against 
the workmen or employees by the 
employer, or by the employers’ union, 
or by the union or federation to which 
the workman or employee belongs; 

2. All acts which prevent the 
laborers or employees from appear- 
ing for work, when treating of lock- 
outs which have not been legally de- 
clared; and 

2. All acts which tend to destroy 
the materials, instruments, products 
or merchandise, diminish their value 
or cause deterioration to same. 

Art. 548. The offenses against lib- 
erty to work will be punished by im- 
prisonment from 1 to 60 days, when 
they do not imply, according to law, 
offenses punishable by a _ greater 
penalty. 

The penalty of imprisonment may 
not be substituted by fine. 

The authorities and the interested 
parties themselves are especially 
obligated to denounce the offenses 
against liberty to work, to the corre- 

sponding criminal court. 


An evaluation of the more techni- 
cal aspects of union labor law in Chile 
is given by Walker Linares in the 
following passage: **° 

In spite of all the precautions taken 
by the law, and since organized and 
solvent unions widely influential in 
the working classes do not exist, the 





*° OD. cit., pp. 287-88. 
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workers will suddenly stop work in 
event of conflicts, and will not comply 
with the obligatory conciliation; it is 
to be feared that almost all the pro- 
visions of the Code relative to collec- 
tive conflicts of labor will remain on 
paper, since their practical applica- 
tion is tedious and slow and but 
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Thus it is apparent that decree- 
laws in themselves offer no complete 
solution of the problems of collective 
bargaining. Further implications of 
the Chilean method of dealing with 
its unions, and a comparison with the 
United States, are given in the con- 


little adapted to Chilean social real- clusion. 


ity. (To be continued) 


WITH A BOOK OF ETCHINGS 


I send you these, the various shapes of earth— 
Old barns that sag to autumn fields, and roofs 
That tilt at heaven, pigeons after rain, 

A field of barley while the wind goes over, 
And roads that take a hill-top in a stride— 
That, far away, your swift and buoyant mind, 
Unleashed forever from the body’s chains, 
May hunt the old hills as we hunted then; 
May walk the bright bee-haunted fields, may trudge 
In dusty joy the rutted roads, and swing, 
Knee-deep in tangled grass, to a hill’s crest. 


The winds are keener now for all the autumns 
That they have blown about us. Has the sun 
Tempered its golden stare? Were the fields 
As calm as this when we were young together? 
Or has the heart, rich with maturing pain, 
Grown a new kinship with unchanging earth, 
Warmed slowly toward its own, inheriting 
Treasure we were too rich to claim before? 
Youth with its blinding sun is fading now; 
And eyes grow keen, the grey end of the year. 


Here are the various shapes of earth, and here 
The spirit’s flesh, the bright corporeal dream. 


—FRANCES WaARNER STOAKLEY, Spirit. 











MEDIATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


P. L. ROBERTSON 


Relations Board, which func- 
tioned from April 1, 1937, to 
July 1, 1937, might serve as a type 
for larger municipalities where no 
state labor mediation or state labor 
relations boards have been estab- 
lished. In the period stated the New 
York City Board handled 187 cases 
involving labor disputes of all kinds 
and more than 75,000 employees. 
The Board, whose members were 
appointed by the mayor, acted in a vol- 
untary capacity without legal power 
as a mediation agency. Mediation of 
disputes was carried on either by the 
Board or by a public panel appointed 
by the mayor to aid the Board. Elec- 
tions were held with the consent of 
all interested parties when disputes 
arose concerning appropriate repre- 
sentatives of the employees for bar- 
gaining purposes. Arbitration was 
resorted to in cases when agreement 
on hours and wages failed. 
Settlements effected by the media- 
tion of the City Industrial Relations 
Board varied from grocery stores to 
construction works. After a two 
months strike of employees of the 
Silver Rod Stores, mediation by the 
Board brought about signed agree- 
ments between the company and the 
union. The F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany employees’ strike was settled 
through the Board’s efforts, as well 
as strikes involving the F. W. Grant 
Company, the Manufacturing Wood- 
workers Association with 900 carpen- 
ters and painters in 40 shops, and the 
Triest Construction strike on the new 
Queens Tunnel. Increased wages and 


Tire New York City Industrial 


reduced hours for employees of the 
limited price variety stores through- 
out the city were achieved by the 
Board’s mediation technique. In ad- 
dition to these cases some 85 strikes 
and threatened lock-outs involving 
restaurants, grocery stores and small 
manufacturing establishments were 
adjusted. 

A number of important adjust- 
ments were made through elections 
supervised by the Board. Through 
negotiations conducted with the com- 
pany and the unions the Board ar- 
ranged elections through a committee 
appointed by Federal Judge Julian 
Mack in a case involving 13,000 em- 
ployees of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. Mediation of the 
Board also averted strikes in the 
Third Avenue Railway System with 
3500 employees and in the New York 
Omnibus Corporation with 1800 bus 
line employees. Other mediation set- 
tlements concerned employees of Alex- 
ander’s Department Store and the 
Textile Converters Association. 

Arbitration was secured by the In- 
dustrial Relations Board in seven 
cases. The Garage arbitration in- 
volved 1000 garages in Manhattan 
and the Bronx and 10,000 employees. 
The arbitration resulted in an award 
increasing wages up to $4.00 a week. 
The Shoe Repairers, Hat Cleaners 
and Boot Blacks Association with 
2500 members agreed to arbitrate 
questions of wages and hours through 
Edward Corsi, Deputy Commissioner 
of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Miss Pauline Newman of the 
Women’s Trade Union League and 
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Louis D. Greenzweig, General Man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Leather and 
Findings Company. The union se- 
cured a ten percent increase and a re- 
duction of hours from 54 to 50 a 
week. Other cases settled through 
arbitration were those involving em- 
ployees of the Ludwig Bauman and 
Company Furniture Stores, the elec- 
trical manufacturing concern of Stan- 
ley and Patterson Incorporated and 
the Perry Pharmacy. 

The Board also worked out diff- 
culties between unions and employers 
in 37 cases which, if prolonged, might 
have resulted in more serious situa- 
tions. Without any intervention on 
its part the Board arranged confer- 
ences directly between employers and 
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unions in 42 cases. Also, through 
correspondence, telephone calls and 
personal interviews the Board an- 
swered 600 requests for advice and 
information of all kinds. 

The City Industrial Relations 
Board ceased its activities upon the 
installation of the New York State 
Board of Mediation and survives in 
New York City in the Industrial Re- 
lations Bureau with Nathan Frankel 
as secretary and Burton A. Zorn as 
director and liaison officer between 
local parties and the state boards. A 
record of successful termination of 
every case coming before it indicates 
the importance of the City Industrial 
Relations Board in the labor experi- 
ence of New York City. 


BREAD LINE 


They slouch in the gloom, these men with the dozing stare, 
Eyes sunk in the mask of dull faces, watching the crowd; 
Thin coats with collars turned high—aloof in the blare 

Of a city’s confusion ; gray forms that blend in the shroud 
Of metropolis smoke—waiting, forbidden a share 

In the work of the world, the right of the life-endowed. 
For we, generation of paradox, children of light, 

Have shaped from our hallowed bequest an abode of dread, 
Where men may grow gaunt and starve in the dingy night 
Of alley-way hovels, while low bends the ripening head 

Of wheat in broad acres, swaying and plentiful, bright 

In the sun. Land of our making! Thou hast the thread 
To weave into dreams, yet thy sons, who would vision, must fight— 
Fight for a crust, and stretch cowering hands—for bread. 


—Mary Louise TINDALL. 








LARGEST EMPLOYMENT GAIN THIS YEAR 


EARLY 600,000 men and 
women went back to their jobs 
in September, the largest em- 

ployment gain in any month since the 
business recession started a year ago. 
These figures are from the American 
Federation of Labor employment es- 
timate based on figures from the Fed- 
eral Government and other reliable 
sources. In October, according to re- 
ports from local unions, employment 
increased still further. Our weighted 
figures show that unemployment de- 


creased from 14.0 percent of the 
membership in September to 13.5 per- 
cent in the first part of October. 

In spite of these gains, however, 
unemployment is still at a very high 
level. Our estimate shows 10,539,- 
000 out of work in September and 
although the October gains have re- 
duced this figure somewhat, there are 
probably more than 10,000,000 still 
out of work. 

Employment gains in September 
are considerably greater than the 


Uremployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
October since 
1938 Sept. 
LEE POO CLOT SET 9 —- 7 
ss ccc daansrennecs 18 - 7 
err re 16 — 17 
Ser tere 15 —- § 
ESAs 14 - I 
CRs ba cv ewancuneasnes 17 —- 3 
OO ere 13 — 6 
SR 3 san caw saweues 22 + 8 
Res Tee 9 - % 
See eee see 15 —- 4 
Os err eee 9 — 12 
Er ree 15 + I 
EL yo visictasaedeaxe 18 — 3 
Se 9 + § 
Be Se SE soca sncesoess 20 — 10 
Soo hg caw cowe Ka aae 10 + 7 
EE rer ere II - I 
Philadelphia. ..........s0008 15 — 3 
SEE Gi wesw aaseei 9 — 5 
er ee 6 + 9 
San Francisco............+.: 12 — (a) 
ES 53st sw chesdo es 15 — 3 
a eer 12 + § 
- 1! 


WINE. 6, cick on baa aeue 5 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 

Percent increase Percent increase 

members (+) or members (+) or 

unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (-) time 

October since October since ali 
1938 Sept.! 1938 Sept. _ trades 
34 - 9 8 - 6 13 
26 —- 9 16 — 6 27 
42 — 29 Io + 3 17 
27 —- 8 12 — 3 20 
36 + 1 II - 1 16 
37 + I 12 —- 6 2 
36 - <4 g - § = 
50 + 7 13 * 7, & 
21 — 14 7 + 2 20 
33 - 9 10 +(a) 19 
21 + 40 8 — 20 21 
20 — § 13 + 2 23 
3I — Io 15 —(a) 15 
21 + I 6 + 12 13 
37 + 2 16 — 14 21 
28 + 13 7 + 5 
39 ° 7 - 1 16 
27 —- 2 13 — 3 18 
29 ~ 4 6 = 2. a 
29 + 33 3 oie... 10 
15 ie II Ts 
44 -— 2 10 —- 4 2% 
26 + Io 9 + 2 16 
24 — 6 2 — 19 8 
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usual seasonal gain, which is further 
evidence that business recovery is 
again under way. The Labor De- 
partment reports that while 1 percent 
is the normal seasonal increase for 
September in manufacturing employ- 
ment, the September gain this year 
was 3.7 percent. It is striking also 
that gains have been spread over 
nearly all fields of industrial activity, 
showing that recovery is not confined 
to a few groups. 

Trade union figures for early Octo- 
ber forecast a continuation of this 
rapid upward trend. Our report for 
twenty-four cities shows employment 
gaining in seventeen, declining in only 
six, and no change in one. 

Improving business has also been 
shown by the weekly business indica- 
tors in October. The New York 
Times’ weekly index on October 15 
stood 3.2 percent above the Septem- 
ber average, and reached the highest 
point for any week since November 
1937- 

These records are encouraging, but 
business revival is still young and the 
1937-8 decline was drastic. It will be 
many months before the 3,000,000 
who lost their jobs in this recession 
will be back at work. WPA employ- 
ment in September 1938 was more 
than double that of last year. In the 
week of September 24, 3,120,000 
were on WPA as compared to 1,45 3,- 
ooo in the corresponding week last 
year. In August there were 1,608,- 
000 on relief compared to 1,272,000 
in August last year. 

This month’s unemployment report 
should be considered from two points 
of view: Short term and long term. 

From the short term point of view 
these facts are significant: Business 
recovery is again on the way with 
prospects for higher earnings for em- 
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ployers and in all industries, more 
jobs for workers; next year should 
be better than this year. 

For the long term outlook other 
points must be considered. Employ- 
ment gains come slowly; there are 
still more than 10,000,000 out of 
work. It took four years, 1933 to 
1937, to reduce unemployment from 
13,500,000 to 8,000,000—a reduc- 
tion of only 5,500,000. Then the 
sudden business recession of 1937-8 
returned 3,000,000 to the ranks of 
the unemployed, wiped out the gains 
of three years and brought unemploy- 
ment back to 1934 levels. Unem- 
ployment has averaged over 11,000,- 
000 in 1938—only two depression 
years were as bad, 1932 and 1933. 

What of the future? Productivity 
of American workers has increased 
greatly since 1929. In the busiest 
months of 1937 our industries pro- 
duced nearly as much as in 1929, but 
our army of unemployed numbered 
more than 8,000,000, compared to 
slightly over 1,500,000 in 1929. Are 
we to have a permanent army of some 
6,000,000 unemployed? Work hours 
have been shortened from average 48 
per week in 1929 to 40 per week in 
1937, but this was not enough. Our 
industries are not producing. In 1937 
we were equipped to produce at least 
14 percent more for each person in 
the United States than in 1929, and 
to raise living standards by that 
amount; actually we produced 8 per- 
cent less per person than we had pro- 
duced in 1929, and kept 8,000,000 
out of work. How can we use our 
man power and equipment to raise 
the general living standard to its pos- 
sible maximum? This is no simple 
question. Watch the FEDERATIONIST 
and the Monthly Survey of Business 
for answers. 
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American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates? Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
GE eke ctkecnneenchaneebuane §1,191,283 40,539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
0 er ee errr rre tre 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
ME sarasacdsscavsadcesse eee 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
nthly Average 
one Monthly g 
DE oc cvissasoaweashaaies 50,943, 884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
PE. cada ce uheen scenes 50,988,243 39, 568,850 11,419, 393 20.0 22 
ERE Seltiere ee ere 51,032, 594 39,799, 568 II, 233,026 19.4 23 
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ree oe rr ee 51,121,875 40, 301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
eter eee cre eee 51,166, 827 40,408, 648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
RE eS ee rere we eee 51,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
cKO GAN sc eneeadenoeed 51,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
DI 2.55 svc tacanedesse ewes $1, 303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030,667 17.9 21 
DE shat ckicxsebasaeens 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774,869 17.3 21 
a ere $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
ES oii wcwaeesibasecesass 51,443,491 41,436,073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
Pee eee eer er ri 51,490, 330 4°, 538, 209 10,952,121 37.3 22 
EE << cha ceeaicensindsteeces 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
RNC CCA coe cir mencaaauniweres 51,585,756 41,103, 260 10, 482,496 16.2 21 
RE 245 tGNshanoreeusnaanees 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
BE ccs sn ds veduneaiaesneadls 51,682, 410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
Se acrasctnd te Seek owl Od Wie 51,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
ERE ey ieee eee ee 51,780, 432 42,399, 79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
Se eee oe ere 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 9 22 
eC ee ere 51,881,952 43,383, 551 8,498,401 11.2 21 
PE ec chs akintarnecasees $1,932. 521 43,757, 161 8,176,360 11.0 20 
a cere rere 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
err rere 52,034, 844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 II.1 21 
1937 
EES EE a Ee ae 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 32.97 21 
en era $2,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
Ree Rear ern: ere 52,138,624 43, 534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Eo oeatade sk eavassurdens 52,187,456 43,874, 628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
Re ene Ee Seer 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
DE 27,5 uv edaudeackwennadaasy $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
DE cuikorcaeauateoverewarsines 52,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9.3 20 
ae Can aav a kmeeueane ad $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
REE Cee emer eee 52,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
EL 65.645 esse uehinetenee 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
PIE: 520.530 <.dcinisn wikwiadeetee 52, 520, 596 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
IN SiG acsudeniunesesaunss §2,568,344 43,261,563 9,306, 781 13.6 20 
1938 
PS: sscaulegneshaddsameae 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
arr rene 52,664,351 41,541,449 II, 122,908 16.6 21 
err ere $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
I ee ee ere 52,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
BN ac ich saenwasieesonreeeuse $2,807,217 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.4 21 
DE cet tckcues< deck svees eas $2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 
Se eer nee $2,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 1.7 20 
PE ince waecseses es uneees $2,950,284 41,863,367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
DEE 5 ccbs as wiceewecees.ce 52,996,384 42,456,957 10,539,427 14.0f 19 
CE Et ck SERRE RARER  Kanwasewee | wWieasbenss 13.5 19 





1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 
2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave, 


Total 1928 i 118 «1 116 13 «IF 12 9 Io 9 Io 13 3 

All Trades 1929 I$ 1§ 4 12 II 9 9 9 10 1 2 6 12 
1999 ©4620. 20:sis22siE E090 isiesCiaECEC és 
1931 7 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
1932 31 EQ] BT EC a3 3H™—“3'B_—sI3'W®_—«-|$'™T_—«s73Z_—«'3}'H_—s «GR. 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 3% 3 «31 29 «#2627 «8628 «629 3 
1934 28 26 25 2 2% «25 «+28 «328 25 «24 «25 «427 ~~ «(26 
1935 26 2 22 #2 #2 «4230 «227 «2230 «200 «6200 «6200 «(23 «(3 
1936 22 22 2 6 638 «617 «(17—( 17s )sia’sia?sisa lead), Od 
1937 S$ %4 3 12 #©W i «3 tC lk lk le 7 83 
19388 20 21 21 2 I9 :#Ig «©618—~=«617”):«16 6 15* 


Total 1928 36 39 38 32 25 22 2% I9 «22 «318 «69t (23 «O87 
Building Trades 1929 3° 33 34 29 26 «19 )«€©61606«6218 «6fr 622 06230 «32 (8s 
19390 «38 #843 «6441 «440: «0237: «037: «39: «039 «38 S38 gt Sg 
1931 51 §2 §2 go 48 48 50 51 52 53 54 59 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 6% 
1933 70 71 #72 #+7t 68 66 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 «558 5555 58575557 G0 58 56 65757 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 5t 51 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 gO 52 49 41 34 28 27 #25 «+2 21 #23 «26 = 33 
1937 29 31 2% 27 «+22 «23 22 22 23 +23 «#428 «436 © «626 
19388 840 43 44 39 #37 36 35 33 32t 32° 
Total 1928 18 16 116 12 12 10 13 9 «8 8 >, + 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 #7 | | 8 4 7 
1930 1§ 11 18 I9 I9 I9 21 20 23 #2 25 25 20 
1931 28 29 #27 +29 «©6228 «©3106 632) «300 C3 3Isd332s—«d538—«sGOD 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 #45 #445 «#446 «46 446 46 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 2§ 22 24 25 #25 27 27 26 27 
1935 25 25 %4 23 23 #233 #23 «2 «2 9 («9 «€638C—hClCU 
1936 vunewttenuneithtwmtntmiw iw itr t 
9 8 

24 

5 

5 

6 


1930 5 5 
1931 a a a: ee: ee, ee) a) 
1932 17 18 17 18 1 118 2t 22 20 2 I9 #120 « 19 
1933 20693 CO BesiSlESCiss8BD'—«sd8BB__—sdsOBD—s«sW¥#BD_—sFE—s O—sd1'*E]sés«sO288 
1934 19 19 1 18 #17 «+117 «3197:« «18 ~«617)—«( (O17) 17 16 18 
f+ 
Io 


1937 Ir 11 8 6 6 #7 7 lo WW 15g 9 
1938 19 (21 25 25 2§ 25 25 27f 26° 
Total 1928 4 § — @e@2 ££ ££ ££ € S.8 
Printing Trades 1929 4 § e @ ses: @848@23 @ € 6 4 
6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 9 7 
5 


13 


1935 17 15 § 4 4 %4 I§ #I§ I§ 4 13 15 
1936 ae a a: a a: a: ee) a 12 
19337 10 10 10 9 9 9g 10 10 10 10 10 10° 10 
1938 Ir Ir 16 12 12 #33 «#«1390«1130«12f 12° 


Total 1928 Io Io II . oe 2 $ 66 7 8 44 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 11 8 ®° 6 fF} =F CF 9 10 8 
1930 a: a: an a a a a a a a 
1931 19 17 16 116 15 #16 17 #1 16 16 18 2 #17 
1932 21 I9 18 I 2 2 23 «#22 2 1 I9 «#421 20 
1933 22 21 22 #20 #22 #2: 2 I9:«©22 «61606=«618 «6200 «(20 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 #21 138 
1935 20 17 #1§ 1% %'6 I9 122 #I9 «§«160« «615 «160619 69 
1936 i) a a a a a a: a) a ee ee, a 
1937 12 Ir 10 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 I 13 =«10 
1938 %6 16 %f 15 35 16 #+%W «+4 2 ~=« 11° 
* Preliminary. 
t Revised 














APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Misconduct 
DER the Wisconsin Unem- 


ployment Compensation Law, 

each employer has a reserve 
fund for the paying of benefits. When 
one of his unemployed workers ap- 
plies for benefits, the employer either 
approves or denies benefits. The fre- 
quency with which Wisconsin employ- 
ers allege discharge for misconduct 
suggests they are deliberately trying 
to avoid payments to conserve their 
funds. Misconduct in connection with 
work disqualifies a person for bene- 
fits. The public administration may 
overrule employer’s denials. Both em- 
ployers and employees have the right 
to appeal. 


Wis. Decision No. 38-A-174—An 
employee worked as gardener and 
chore boy in hotel, later as desk clerk 
alternating with another employee. 
As his week off started Sunday morn- 
ing he arranged for his father to come 
from his home forty miles away to 
take him home. Sunday morning his 
employer informed him his alternate 
wanted another day so he would have 
to work that day. As employee felt he 
could not cancel his arrangements he 
went home as planned. 

At the end of the week he called 
his employer and was told there would 
be no work for him until the next 
gardening season. 

When worker applied for benefits 
his employer denied his claim charg- 
ing (1) misconduct in connection with 
employment, and (2) subsequent re- 
fusal to accept suitable work. 


The appeal tribunal found that the 
employee did not act unreasonably in 
assuming he could rely upon arrange- 
ment made with his employer and 
that there was no evidence of mis- 
conduct in connection with employ- 
ment. The tribunal found the rea- 
son for laying the employee off was 
lack of suitable work. A job at peel- 
ing cedar posts at piece rates had 
been offered employee but there was 
no evidence to show it was suitable 
work. (The only practical test, the 
tribunal held, was the ability of the 
individual to earn his benefit rate!) 

The appeal tribunal upheld the 
deputy’s decision to allow benefits. 


Wis. Decision No. 38-A-60—After 
employee had been employed about 
eight months, employer changed his 
job time card system, requiring each 
employee to fill out job time card for 
each separate job on which he worked, 
entering two items—shop number and 
part number. This system had been 
in operation about three months when 
employee omitted shop number on ten 
cards and three days later omitted it 
on another card. The cards were for 
die setting jobs. Employee had been 
told he had only to enter die number 
on such jobs which he did. His atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the 
cards should have included shop num- 
bers whereon he filled in his cards 
properly until two weeks later when 
he again omitted part number and 
shop number on one card. As he was 
only helping another employee, he 
entered this only on his card. He 
was shortly discharged. 
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His employer denied him benefits 
on the ground of misconduct. The 
deputy overruled him whereupon the 
employer appealed. 

The appeal tribunal held that the 
employee was not discharged for mis- 
conduct connected with employment. 
His failure to make out the ten cards 
correctly was held due to misunder- 
standing or misinstruction and his final 
failure was an error in judgment— 
not exceeding in frequency what an 
employer might reasonably expect. 
Benefits were allowed. 


Wis. Decision No. 38-A-59— 
Woman worker, employed by leather 
goods company for eight years, had 
performed various operations. She 
last worked turning back pockets for 
pocketbooks and marking pockets and 
covers of pocketbooks. During the 
last six weeks of her employment her 
employer was dissatisfied, finding she 
required careful supervision. On one 
occasion a gross of pockets were 
found improperly folded. On another 
there were ten defective bags out 
of six dozen. 

Employee was given pattern and 
assigned to job of punching holes in 
half a gross of pocketbooks so that 
handles could be attached to covers. 
Employee had done this job only once. 
She received no instructions. She 
punched four or five covers at a time 
using the pattern. She then used 
bottom cover of each group as pattern 
for next group. This was customary 
practice inthe shop. The whole oper- 
ation required fifteen minutes. 

The employer finding that on half 
the covers the holes were not marked 
according to the pattern discharged 
the employee. 

The appeal tribunal found no mis- 
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conduct in connection with work and 
allowed benefits. The employee’s 
poor work record was due to inefh- 
ciency which is not misconduct. 


Wis. Decision No. 38-A-53—A 
stenographer, after employment with 
an investment company for eighteen 
months, was notified of discharge be- 
cause market recession made reduc- 
tion in overhead necessary. 

Employee denied benefits because 
of liberal and tolerant treatment af- 
forded her—full payment for ab- 
sences, a dismissal wage and cancel- 
lation of substantial indebtedness. 

The deputy held law made no pro- 
vision for denying benefits because of 
exceptionally fair and tolerant treat- 
ment. Benefits were allowed and this 
determination was affirmed by the 
Appeal Tribunal. 


Wis. Decision No. 37-C-69—The 
employee was a butter worker in a 
dairy which sells milk and cream and 
also makes and sells butter, ice cream, 
cottage cheese. He had worked for 
the firm fourteen years as a butter 
maker and a foreman of the dairy, 
plant and yard. 

On July 19, 1937, the bacteria 
count of the firm’s pasteurized milk 
per cubic centimeter was recorded by 
the Health Department at 660,000 
and on July 22, at 846,000. The 
standard rating for milk of poor sani- 
tary quality was a count of 100,000 to 
200,000 and anything over was very 
poor sanitary quality. On August 
14 the information reached the local 
paper. This in addition to previous 
unfavorable publicity seriously im- 
paired the good standing of the com- 
pany. 

The foreman had been careless and 
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negligent in performing his duties and 
had permitted his helpers to be care- 
less and slovenly. Lack of proper 
cleaning and sterilization made milk 
machinery dirty and unsanitary. The 
foreman frequently drank liquor while 
at work and permitted his helpers to 
do the same. The foreman was highly 
skilled, with long experience and ca- 
pable of efficient work. His superior 
inspected the plant after the Health 
Department’s inspections and pointed 
out his responsibility and failure. He 
was discharged for disregarding his 
employer’s interest and hence denied 
benefit. The employee appealed but 
the Commission sustained the ruling 
of their deputy. 


Wis. Decision 37-A-238—A sales- 
man who sold and delivered bakery 
products to retailers was discharged 
because he failed to increase his vol- 
ume of sales. There was no evidence 
that his failure to increase sales was 
due to causes under his control. 

The appeal tribunal found the man 
was not discharged for misconduct 
and benefits were allowed. 


New Hampshire Claim No. 4-9613 
—An experienced shoe worker did 
satisfactory work for ten months. 
Work material became very bad which 
he reported to his immediate superior. 
No action was taken to supply proper 
material. Worker was discharged be- 
cause output was not up to standard. 
He claimed unemployment benefits. 

Penalty for misconduct was applied 
on April 15. At appeal session, held 
May 20, this decision was reversed 
by unanimous decision. 


Utah 38-A-I—Machinist employed 
off and on for more than five years 
was discharged on the ground he 
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punched other employees’ time cards 
contrary to rules. Machinist claimed 
this was general practice because lunch 
hour was only thirty minutes. To 
save time employees asked fellow 
workers, already in line, to punch 
their cards also. 

Employer claimed the worker left 
his own work and interfered with 
others. Tribunal found no evidence 
to sustain this contention. Machinist 
claimed he was discharged for union 
activity as he was instrumental in or- 
ganizing union in the plant. He was 
told by his foreman plant would close 
down if union was formed. 

Appeal tribunal found man was not 
discharged for misconduct. The in- 
fraction of rules involved no cheating 
or defrauding of employer. Highly 
improbable that it was only cause of 
discharge. Benefits allowed. 


New York Decision No. 18-38— 
Claimant in manufacturing plant was 
late in reporting for work. He marked 
his own time card instead of putting 
it in time-recording clock. Without 
authorization he signed the initials of 
his foreman. He claimed he differed 
with foreman as to the time of his 
arrival. 

When infraction of rules was called 
to attention of the superintendent, 
claimant was discharged. He was 
penalized by extension of waiting time 
for benefits. 


Decision Case 15-38—Claimant 
worked as laborer in storeroom of 
employer’s plant. In 1935 several 
thefts of scrap material kept in store 
room occurred. Early in 1936 his fel- 
low worker told foreman that claim- 
ant had offered him a bribe of $1 to 
participate in unauthorized sale of 
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scrap. The occurrence was reported 
to the superintendent but investiga- 
tion failed to fix blame for disappear- 
ance of scrap. Claimant was trans- 
ferred to street yard where he devel- 
oped hernia in an accident. He was 
then transferred to lighter work in 
the shop where he worked until some- 
time in 1937. Prior to September 12, 
1937, he was absent from work seven 
weeks because of illness. On his re- 
turn to work he was assigned to work 
in store room with warning that all 
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had not been well in that department. 
Shortly he was called to the office and 
questioned about bribe offered in 
1936. He stated he acted at the re- 
quest of his foreman, since dead, who 
was trying to detect guilty person. 

In the hearing superintendent stated 
claimant was discharged for tardiness, 
insubordination, etc., and not for 
theft. He stated he had no evidence 
of theft. 

Decision held claimant was not dis- 
charged for misconduct. 


THE NEW HOUSE SPEAKS 


You, who enter with shining eyes, 
Hands clasped eagerly in surprise, 
What do you see in a house so new, 
Dreamed and built for the two of you? 


If you would find within these beams, 
A haven, strong, to hold your dreams, 
If arched doors and windows clear, 
Mean comfort, warm, against your fear, 


Pause once again and you will see 
That like the cross of Calvary, 

A house will give you Paradise, 

For one small word called “Sacrifice.” 


—G.apys McKee, Spirit. 














TEN YEARS OF WorK EXPERIENCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA WEAVERS AND 
Loom Fixers. A publication of 
the National Research Project on 
Reemployment Opportunities— 
Gladys L. Palmer and assistants. 
Reviewed by Florence Pryor. 


Many highly skilled weavers and 
loom fixers in Philadelphia are as ef- 
fectively stranded in this diversified 
industrial community as the coal 
miners and lumber workers who re- 
side around the tipples of shut-down 
coal mines or in cut-over areas. This 
is one of the principal conclusions 
drawn in a report of the National 
Research Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration entitled “Ten 
Years of Work Experience of Phila- 
delphia Weavers and Loom Fixers,” 
just made public by Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins. 

The study was made in cooperation 
with the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. It was based on the 
ten-year work history of 357 weavers 
and loom fixers who were a represent- 
ative cross-section of the labor supply 
for these occupations in 1936. 

In his letter of transmittal, Cor- 
rington Gill, Assistant WPA Admin- 
istrator and director of all WPA re- 
search, points out that “weaving and 
loom fixing in the woolen and worsted, 
carpet and rug, and upholstery goods 


industries require a high degree of 
skiil which cannot be used outside of 


the textile industries. These indus- 
tries have been declining in Philadel- 
phia ever since 1920.” According to 
the report, the decline in this old cen- 
ter of the industry reflects mainly the 
general decline of the industry in the 
country as a whole and the migration 
of mills from Philadelphia to other 
areas. Greater declines took place in 
Philadelphia than in the rest of the 
country. While in the woolen and 
worsted industry, for example, the 
number of workers employed in the 
country as a whole declined only 24 
per cent from 1919 to 1933, in Phila- 
delphia the drop amounted to 63 per 
cent. Style changes in house furnish- 
ings resulted in a heavy drop in the 
demand for many of the textile prod- 
ucts in which Philadelphia mills spe- 
cialized: carpets and rugs, upholstery 
goods, tapestries, plushes, and novelty 
house-furnishings fabrics. 

Another cause of reduced employ- 
ment in these industries was techno- 
logical improvements. “With the 
best technology available 25 years ago 
a mill with an output of 22,000 yards 
of 32-ounce woolen overcoating per 
week of two 40-hour shifts, for ex- 
ample, required 48 semi-automatic 
looms and 96 weavers. Today a mill 
of similar capacity needs only 37 auto- 
matic looms attended by 26 weavers. 
Where such improvements as these 
were adopted in the textile plants 
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which migrated out of Philadelphia, 
the number of weavers who could 
possibly have migrated with the 
plants was therefore much smaller 
than the number displaced.” 

“The loss of a job under: such con- 
ditions, especially when the loss is due 
to a permanent shut-down, usually 
means extended unemployment and 
reemployment, if not at weaving or 
loom fixing, is almost always at a less- 
skilled occupation,” said Mr. Gill. 
“Almost 7 per cent of the workers 
studied reported more than 60 months 
of unemployment during the 10 years 
1926-35. In May, 1936, 29 per 
cent of all the Philadelphia weavers 
and loom fixers were unemployed. 
One-fifth of those unemployed in 
May, 1936, had lost the last regular 
job earlier in that year. Twenty- 
eight per cent had lost their last jobs 
in 1935, 13 per cent in 1934, 12 per 
cent in 1933, 7 per cent in 1932, and 
20 per cent prior to 1932; that is, 
one-fifth had been unemployed contin- 
uously for more than five years. The 
weavers and loom fixers in this last 
group are a part of the ‘hard core 
within the hard core’ of unemploy- 
ment. As a recent British report has 
put it, they are in the ‘remotest of all 
backwaters, five years or more with- 
out work’,” 

“In view of the high average age 
of those who were unemployed in 
1936 (51 years) and the obstacle 
which that presents to adjustment to 
a new occupation, they are bound to 
remain subject to a great deal of un- 
employment. This is especially true 
of those who had worked in mills 
which have either moved away or are 
no longer in operation. They are 
not even in a position to accumulate 
credits toward a pension when they 
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reach the age of 65. On the other 
hand, since advanced years do not 
seem to be an obstacle to retaining a 
job at these skilled occupations, many 
of those who are still attached to 
operating plants are likely to remain 
in the industry. Their periodic lay- 
offs will be at least partly compen- 
sated by unemployment insurance, and 
on reaching 65 they will become eligi- 
ble for old-age pensions.”’ 

The report is issued in a 100-page 
booklet with numerous charts and il- 
lustrations and with an appendix of 
statistical tables. It was prepared by 
Dr. Gladys L. Palmer and her assist- 
ants as one in a series of studies con- 
ducted by the National Research 
Project on Reemployment Opportuni- 
ties and Recent Changes in Industrial 
Techniques directed by David Wein- 
traub and Irving Kaplan. 


Civit LIBERTIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
Conriicr. By Roger N. Bald- 
win and Clarence B. Randall, 
Harvard University Press, 1938, 
pp. 137. Reviewed by Emerson P. 
Schmidt, University of Minnesota. 


Theodore Roosevelt objected to 
having his sons engage in college de- 
bate because he felt that debate is not 
conducive to discovery of truth; 
rather each partisan tends to present 
only such facts and interpretation 
which support his case. This book, 
written by two partisans, may leave 
the reader in a fog. 

Roger N. Baldwin, Director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and 
Clarence B. Randall, Vice-President 
of the Inland Steel Company, discuss 
the conflict between Labor and Capi- 
tal. The four chapters were read 
as lectures before audiences at Har- 
vard University in 1938, but are not 
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cast in the form of a debate: each man 
spoke without having heard or read 
the other’s statements. 

Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Randall ap- 
proach the subject of industrial strife 
from different angles and express 
widely divergent views, but both de- 
clare that the historic civil liberties 
of the American people must be main- 
tained. They reflect the conflicting 
opinions and suggest the conflicting 
liberties which must somehow be 
reconciled if democracy is to endure. 

Every page of this book bears the 
impress of earnest, sincere thought 
upon stirring events and issues. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s second election, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, Fascism 
and Communism, collective bargain- 
ing, the C.I.O. and the A. F. of L., 
sit-down strikes, picketing, civil lib- 
erty for employer as well as employee 
—such are a few of the topics viewed 
from both sides. 

Mr. Baldwin in his first chapter on 
Organized Labor and Political De- 
mocracy looks upon labor unionism 
as a device for the extension of the 
control of social institutions by pro- 
gressively larger classes; this, he tells 
us, is his conception of progress. He 
recognizes that this is a challenge to 
the interests of dominant groups in 
the country. Much of this chapter is 
concerned with the growing conflict 
expressed by fascist trends on one side 
and liberal-socialist trends on the 
other. He does not tell us how we 
can prevent a conflict similar to that 
in Spain which seems to be the out- 
come of such opposing interests. 

In his discussion of the C.I.O.- 
A. F. of L. controversy Mr. Baldwin 
seems to give the C.I.O. the breaks. 
He endeavors to show that the C.I.O. 
is not radical and that it is about as 
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responsible in living up to its contracts 
as the A. F. of L. Whether an im- 
partial study of the two groups would 
bear this out may be doubted. His 
second chapter on Public Opinion in 
Industrial Strife is largely concerned 
with the placid and essentially conserv- 
ative middle class. He says, (p. 46) 
“A middle-class outlook also infects 
the propertyless working classes . . .” 
Apparently, he deprecates this “‘in- 
fection” and he appraises with hope 
and glee every bit of evidence showing 
that someone has given up this middle- 
class psychology. Here progress 
seems to be measured by the degree 
to which we are getting ready for a 
class war in the United States. 

Mr. Randall starts out by regret- 
ting the inadequate and ineffective 
publicity which he says the manage- 
ment view receives. He points out 
that in case of industrial conflict the 
manager has a duty to perform; he 
must protect the property of the own- 
ers who may be large and small in- 
vestors. He states that a survey of 
110 leading corporations indicates 
that more than 86 per cent of their 
stockholders own 100 shares or less. 
The bonds of companies may be 
owned by insurance companies so that 
millions of people have a stake in the 
success of the enterprise. He closes 
this chapter with a denunciation of 
lawless mass action, arguing that if 
business is not granted an environ- 
ment of reasonable security, employ- 
ment must fall and the standard of 
living decline; full employment and 
high wages can come only out of pros- 
perous business. He does not ask, 
however, that conscienceless employ- 
ers be allowed to go their own way. 

His second chapter is concerned 
with “the plight of the individual 
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worker” who may be satisfied with 
his job conditions and wages but is 
coerced into a union by strong- 
arm methods of some union organ- 
izers. He argues that the right not 
to join a union is as important as 
the right to join if liberty is to be 
maintained. 

Thus, in effect, what is progress to 
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Baldwin is the destruction of liberty 
to Randall. The reader must decide 
between the issues. A concluding 
chapter by some impartial scholar 
which would summarize the argu- 
ments of both writers and weigh their 
merits would enhance the usefulness 
of the volume. The book lacks an 
index. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ARKANSAS 


Hot Springs.—New houses and 
apartments being built; old ones being 
painted and repaired. New cafeterias 
being opened. Hot Springs Central 
Labor Council being reorganized. 
Laundry workers being reorganized. 
Writer is going to call a meeting to 
form a Women’s Label League. No 
Central Labor Union committee on 
social security but President Charlie 
Mowery handles the work himself. 
Laundry workers getting more co- 
operation from all members than in 
the past year.—FRANCES MUSE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield.—Business has been at 
a standstill but in the last sixty days 
has shown signs of improvement. 
New Beauticians Union just installed. 
No committee on Social Security but 
it has been handled through the office 
of the Labor Journal Editor. Truck 
drivers have made a move into the 
service stations and have cards in one 
or two.—C. E. SHEETS. 

San Diego.—Consolidated Air- 
craft Corporation has laid off about 
1700 men but most of those laid off 
have found employment in nearby air- 


*Data in this section are from reports of 
organizers for September. 


plane plants. Butchers have renewed 
their contracts with chain grocers, 
poultry merchants and many indepen- 
dents. San Diego joined in support- 
ing candidates endorsed at joint con- 
ference of A. F. of L. unions in Santa 
Barbara and more than 50 per cent 
of those endorsed won in the primary 
elections. Relief provisions are su- 
perior to most localities. Unemploy- 
ment compensation checks far in 
arrears.—E. H. DowELL. 

Ventura.—No increase in business 
activity owing to the fact that quite a 
number of building construction jobs 
have been held up waiting on PWA 
applications. Clerks’ union being re- 
organized. Field workers in agricul- 
tural work are being organized. 
Labor has had some setback in the 
past three months due to the cam- 
paign in Southern California to dis- 
organize building trades CHARLES 
J. PULASKI. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—Building trades report 
great increase in work. Hotels, 
restaurants and taverns organizing; 
now have four taverns 100 per cent 
organized. More progress is ex- 
pected soon. Dyeing and cleaning 
industry being organized. Now have 
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an agreement with three largest em- 
ployers.—JOsEPH MATTE. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba.—Four new 
locals established as result of cam- 
paign of the Winnipeg District 
Trades and Labor Council. Slight 
increase in membership of old locals. 
—W. E. Srusss. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction.—A seasonal pick- 
up due to the fruit harvest, but unem- 
ployment has now returned to more 
than usual. Organizing campaigns 
under way for retail clerks, filling sta- 
tion attendants, public service utilities, 
laundries, and cleaners and dyers. A 
local union of meat cutters and 
butcher workmen recently established. 
—Tuomas W. BLopcetTr. 

Pueblo.—There has been consider- 
able building activity, mostly of small 
residences. The city has just about 
completed a sewage disposal plant on 
which a good many of the building 
craftsmen have been employed. Brick 
and clay workers are completing or- 
ganization in one of the brick plants, 
making that industry 100 per cent 
organized. Restaurant industry has 
been without organization for five 
years but is now being contacted and 
the prospects look good for an or- 
ganization. Retail food handlers have 
just completed an organizing cam- 
paign with the result that they are 
now about 85 per cent organized.— 
O. E. McGuire. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Railroads have re- 
called approximately two hundred and 
fifty men but there is still considerable 
unemployment in this city. However 
an increase is expected soon. Or- 
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ganizing campaign under way for 
teamsters along lower Delaware and 
Eastern Shore. State has appointed 
three men from Labor and three men 
from Industry as Advisory Board for 
Social Security——RosBert W. HI. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach.—Organizing cam- 
paigns under way for bartenders and 
filling station operators. Labor seems 
more active just now than it has been 
at any time in the past.—JOHN La- 
Tour. 

Lakeland.—This is the beginning 
of the tourist season and also citrus 
fruits will begin to move pretty soon. 
Both of these mean increased busi- 
ness. The Central Labor Union or- 
ganizing committee reported con- 
siderable interest at last meeting but 
no new unions have been organized 
for the past year.—FRANK WALKER. 

Pensacola——PWA building pro- 
gram at the Naval Air Station is the 
only evidence of increased business 
activity. A new Federal Building is 
to be started about January 1, 1939. 
Organization of electric refrigeration 
men is being promoted. Shrimp fish- 
ermen received their charter recently. 
The present vocational education 
budget provides for an increased pro- 
gram. This program is being pushed 
by labor and the Central Labor 
Union has an educational committee. 
—CHARLEs L. HOLtLey. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Slum clearance project 
has about one and a quarter million 
dollars ear-marked for Macon, as 
well as about half a million for a 
State Hospital at Milledgeville, about 
thirty miles from here. Organizing 
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campaigns under way for the building 
trades and also for ofice workers.— 
WiLiiAM A. McKenna. 


IDAHO 


Boise—Auto mechanics getting 
nice start toward a strong organiza- 
tion after nearly two years of desper- 
ate struggle under deplorable condi- 
tions of work. Educational authorities 
in Idaho are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the need for vocational 
education. There are not only plans 
for an increased number of vocational 
education courses in the public schools, 
but there are also very definite plans 
for a considerable increase in the 
number of full-tirne vocational courses 
under the Federal Smith-Hughes Act 
and the George-Deen Act during the 
ensuing two years. Idaho has a state 
Advisory Committee on Trade and 
Industrial Education, composed of an 
equal number of representatives for 
employers and employees. It may be 
of interest to know that all employee 
representatives—four in number— 
are union members.—LAwWRENCE O. 
NICHOLS. 

Lewiston.—Organizing campaigns 
under way for lumber workers and 
loggers, retail clerks, machinists, and 
culinary workers. Lathers’ charter 
installed this month. Carpenters and 
musicians local unions have provided 
a social security service for their mem- 
bers. Idaho State Federation of 
Labor Convention held here Septem- 
ber 19, 20, and 21, was well attended 
and many matters were brought up 
for action.—M. S. TAYLor. 


ILLINOIS 


Blue Island.—Not very much in- 
crease in business activity except that 
four brick yards are working at pres- 
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ent. Writer is assisting Coopers to 
organize a plant of the Illinois 
Cooperage at Blue Island.—FRep L. 
KRECH. 

Breese.—Business has shown a 
slight improvement in this district. 
A large oil field has been discovered 
in this area and an intensive organiz- 
ing campaign in this new industry is 
being planned. The Central Body 
has a committee on social security and 
this committee handles most of the re- 
fund cases and gives advice to the 
various local unions.—EDGAR F. 
SMITH. 

Carbondale.—Public work at a 
standstill; only part time work for 
majority of union workers in building 
trades.—J. E. Hurt. 

Carlyle—Only improvements in 
business activity are in the building 
trades. All other industries are shut 
down or operating only part time. A 
campaign to unionize the barbers here 
is under way and proving successful. 
Musicians are also organizing the un- 
organized.—EDGAR F. SMITH. 

Chicago.—Very little change in 
business conditions in the last few 
months. Plans are under way in con- 
junction with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor for an increased number of 
vocational education courses in public 
schools. The Fifty-sixth Convention 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor was the largest, most instruc- 
tive, aggressive and active labor con- 
vention ever held in Illinois. The on- 
ward march of Labor will be accentu- 
ated by this great labor convention.— 
R. L. REDCLIFFE. 

Decatur.—Dairy workers still ne- 
gotiating their contract but have been 
unsuccessful up to now. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company disbanded com- 
pany union on account of the National 
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Labor Relations Board and organized 
a new independent union.—ARTHUR 
L. KELLER. 

Decatur.—More than three million 
dollars worth of work now under ap- 
proval from the PWA. All locals 
will be better off this winter and com- 
ing year. We expect to increase the 
membership of all crafts triple the 
present membership. Organizing 
work under way for all material 
houses and lumber yards. Also try- 
ing to bring the Staley Manufacturing 
Company employees into the A. F. of 
L. as they have dissolved the com- 
pany union and formed an independ- 
ent union not affliated with any 
recognized international. A more 
general respect is being shown by pub- 
lic officials in matters pertaining to 
union organizations than has been 
shown in the past. We believe our 
fight for our respective work will be 
more easily accomplished now with 
this more friendly feeling existing be- 
tween the public officials and the union 
in this locality—Harry MEIsEN- 
HALTER. 

Mt. Vernon.—Organizing work 
under way for the tinners and sheet 
metal workers. Truck drivers in Kin- 
monday, Illinois, have been organ- 
ized.—W. B. KENNEDY. 

Nashville-—Work has been fairly 
good for all crafts. Union members 
have been employed practically all 
summer. New agreement has been 
signed by a quarry in Washington 
County with the Laborers’ Local of 
Ashley with increase in wages and 
men to be furnished by the union. All 
wage rates have been maintained and 
a few increases have been noted.— 
EVERETTE A. MAYER. 

Peoria.—Some of the larger fac- 
tories are hiring more men. Trans- 
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portation companies report an in- 
crease in business but there has not 
been much change in building con- 
struction. Teamsters are organizing 
warehousemen, station attendants and 
garage workers. Cooks and waiters 
have an organizing campaign on. 
Bakers’ union report all bakeries here 
100 per cent organized. Board of 
Education is providing vocational edu- 
cation on a small scale—SaAm Lorp. 

Waukegan.—WPA projects at 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, are getting 
under way, including the Veterans 
Hospital, NorthChicago. WithWPA 
projects and private building it is esti- 
mated that about $5,000,000 worth 
of building is to be done. Factories 
have rehired some of their old help, 
which indicates some increase in pro- 
duction. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees organization under way. Offi- 
cers of the Central Council are fa- 
miliar with the workings of the Social 
Security Act, but there has not been a 
committee appointed to handle cases 
for members.—GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—A few factories calling 
back men but not a very great increase 
has been reported as yet. All rail- 
road craft organizations are busy tak- 
ing strike vote to try to uphold pres- 
ent scales of wages.—B. B. BLoom. 

Indianapolis—Seven hundred men 
recalled to work at Big Four Railroad 
shops, increased building activities 
outside of WPA and PWA. Organ- 
izing campaigns under way for retail 
clerks, bartenders and culinary work- 
ers, teamsters and chauffeurs, and 
school teachers.—D. R. BANECLO. 

Lawrenceburg.—Martin Box Fac- 
tory in Aurora, Indiana, which is or- 
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ganized, is going to build a large 
warehouse.— WILBUR SNELLING. 

Marion.—Foster Forbes Glass 
Company has resumed full time oper- 
ation. Canning factories are oper- 
ating on full time and other work 
seems to be advancing.—ALVIN Bar- 
RETT. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Ail union members 
employed. Everything closely organ- 
ized. Besides taking in new union 
members we have had to call on 
neighboring towns for skilled union 
help. Social security problems are 
handled through the Trades and La- 
bor Assembly.—J. O. JONEs. 

Clinton—Some men being taken 
oninindustry. Ne\ girls being hired 
at the garment factu:y. Increase in 
trucking firms. Organizing campaigns 
under way for truck drivers and the 
printing trades. Some local unions 
have provided social security service 
for their members. ‘Twenty miles 
from Clinton the United States Prov- 
ing Grounds has let two large con- 
tracts that are being done mostly by 
union labor. Possibility of public 
docks being built under PWA grant. 
Over-the-road contract signed by 
truck operators will help greatly to 
strengthen local truck drivers’ union. 
—ALBERT E. HuBBARD. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—Not much change in 
business conditions, possibly a slight 
improvement. Acme Foundry and 
Machine Company are just about 100 
per cent organized. Contract with 
them is now being negotiated. Hotel 
and restaurant employees gaining new 
members.—GEoRGE O. McMANwus. 

Kansas City.—Increased business 
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activity reported—35 per cent of all 
crafts working in the last sixty days. 
Membership increasing steadily in 
dairy employees, milk wagon drivers, 
retail clerks, filling station attendants 
and tank wagon drivers and bartend- 
ers and cooks and waitresses. Cen- 
tral Labor Union has a committee on 
social security—Roy R. GRAHAM. 


KENTUCKY 


Covington.—There is a slight pick- 
up in business all along the line here 
as we now go into a fall season. Ad- 
vertising on newspapers has had a big 
pick-up which indicates the trend in 
all lines. General organization work 
is going on all the time here in the 
printing field with prospects good for 
turnover of several big plants in the 
future. Negotiations under way for 
a new agreement with the Donaldson 
Art Sign Company.—Harry H. 
WAKEFIELD. 

Lexington.—Building trades crafts 
working about 70 per cent on PWA 
projects. Organizing campaign still 
under way for the laundry industry. 
Preparations are being made to or- 
ganize sign writers and barbers.— 
W. R. Bruce. 

Louisville-—Business is from ten 
to twenty per cent better than six 
months ago. Barbers are starting an 
organizing campaign. Plans are being 
made to start a labor paper. Central 
Labor Union has a committee on 
social security Harry F. Petry. 

Louisville-——There are indications 
of a general upturn in business 
throughout the city. Merchants and 
industries admit that they have no 
special complaints as regards business 
conditions. A general organization 
movement is being made reaching such 
fields as retail clerks, office workers, 
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barbers, meat cutters, butchers and 
packing house employees.—J. T. 
Woopwarb. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—Twelve new organi- 
zations at Shreveport. New painters 
local installed at Winnfield. There is 
a program of building for this fall 
and winter.—J. A. BRADLEY. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—There is no out- 
standing evidence of any increased 
business activities, but there are a few 
people being called back to work on 
the railroad and in our local indus- 
tries. Central body has a committee 
on social security—PAuL W. ENc- 
LAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence.—Mills are starting to 
pick up and there is a little PWA and 
road work. Organizing campaigns 
are under way for cooks and waiters, 
machinists and bakery workers. At- 
tempts are being made to get the tex- 
tile workers back in the American 
Federation of Labor. The Central 
Labor Union has a committee of five 
for social security work. The textile 
workers in the American Woolen 
Company want to get away from the 
CIO and come to the A. F. of L.— 
Timotuy H. O’NEIL. 

Marlboro.—No increase can be 
seen as yet in the business of the city. 
All unions are active in increasing 
their membership. There is a com- 
mittee from the Central Labor Union 
which helps members on social security 
problems. There are to be courses 
on vocational education in the high 
school in both day and evening classes. 
—Joun T. TUCKER. 
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MICHIGAN 


Flint. —The auto plants have 
started production in full swing with 
thousands being returned to their jobs 
and as a result business in general is 
viewing an increase of activity in all 
departments. Labor is cooperating 
in a motor festival event, the first of 
its kind to be staged here, honoring 
the auto industry. An organization 
campaign of truck drivers has been 
given impetus by the new eleven-state 
area agreement recently negotiated in 
Chicago. All craft unions have re- 
ported increase in;nyembership as a 
result of present dyves moving along 
steadily. The executive board of the 
Flint Federation of Labor is handling 
all cases in which member unionists 
seek information or adjustment on 
social security claims.—FRANK JOHN- 
SON. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Crystal Springs.—Farmers are still 
signing up. Practically all lines of 
work are picking up and membership 
is increasing —JOHN C. DUKE. 

McComb.—The McComb Cotton 
Mills reopened this week after six and 
one-half months’ idleness. A total of 
three hundred and twenty employees 
are expected to be back to work 
shortly. These workers are members 
of Federal Labor Union No. 20673, 
one of the strongest locals in the State 
of Mississippi. The Berthadale Mills 
are now running three shifts of eight 
hours each, and business in this indus- 
try seems to be better than it has been 
in the last eight years. The Van Dyke 
Knitting Mills and Garment Plant are 
enjoying a good season. Nearly all of 
the membership is at work and doing 
well. The building trades have fallen 
off considerably due to no construction 
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They can’t talk those 
telephones to death 











.. . because 
Bell telephones 


can “take it” 


Every piece of apparatus used in making a telephone call 
must pass many tests at Western Electric, the manufacturing 


unit of the Bell System. 


These tests begin with the raw materials and are carried 
through each stage of manufacture. They range all the way 
from simple visual inspections to complicated chemical, elec- 
trical and mechanical tests. 


And that helps to explain why your Bell telephone doesn’t 
‘Jet you down.” 


Weslern EVCckrac si iiss 
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work going on at present to amount 
to anything.—J. C. BULLOCK. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—The meat cutters have re- 
ceived their charter and the musicians 
have applied for a charter—ROBERT 
L. BrouGH. 

Moberly.—PWA grants will pro- 
vide for work in the building and con- 
struction trades. Organizing cam- 
paigns are under way for teamsters 
and chauffeurs, bakers, machinists, 
retail clerks, bartenders, and cooks 
and waitresses. A general organiza- 
tion campaign has been initiated.— 


R. E. Lee. 
MONTANA 


Kalispell_—Considerable building 
and a good wheat crop will help the 
unemployment situation. The basic 
industry, lumbering, is quiet but con- 
ditions look favorable for fall pickup 
in retail sales locally. Christmas tree 
industry here becoming active, orders 
being placed and quest for trees is on 
by several groups. This activity is of 
but a few weeks’ duration but employs 
several hundred men each year. At- 
tempt will be made to organize these 
men. All trees shipped last year car- 
ried the union label, a tag proposition 
promulgated and put over by the local 
teamsters’ union which handled the 
bulk of the product. Organizing cam- 
paigns under way for barbers, laundry 
workers, and cleaners and dyers, and 
teachers; reorganization work on for 
local retail clerks, and machinists.— 
GRAEME B. BAKER. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Several projects 
sponsored by the City and State with 
the aid of PWA funds are going on. 
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Unemployment in the membership of 
the unions in the building industry is 
at low ebb. Prospects for increased 
membership of all local unions are 
very good. Textile workers are con- 
sidering affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor.—JosAPHAT 
LAVALLEE. 
Portsmouth.—Considerable con- 
struction in the building trades in this 
locality. General organizing cam- 
paign on in the metal trades. Gypsum 


workers local is showing progress.— 
Joun P. O'BRIEN. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park.—Seasonal decline in 
business. Building line is fair but an 
increase is anticipated in the next few 
months. Two locals of the Interna- 
tional Association of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Ma- 
chine Operators joined the Central 
Labor Union. Hod carriers’ and la- 
borers’ local also joined the Central 
Labor Union. Organizing campaign 
on for theatre ushers and truck driv- 
ers.—STANLEY C. O’Hoppe. 

Camden.—Building and construc- 
tion trades are picking up, also team- 
sters. Congressman Charles Wolver- 
ton, whose record was favorable to 
Labor, was reelected.—Orro W. 
WEBER. 

Jersey City.—No change noticed in 
business. Organizing campaigns are 
under way among the laundry work- 
ers, paper box industry, pencil manu- 
facturers, and machinists. Laundry 
workers’ drive in Hudson County 
added the plant of Central Coat and 
Apron Company with one hundred 
and twenty new members and a closed 
shop agreement was signed for one 
year. A 5 per cent to 10 per cent in- 
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A full flow of rust-free 
water from pipes of 
copper or brass 


Thousands of installations attest the many 
years of rust-free service Anaconda Brass 
Pipe assures. 

A new type of installation . .. Anaconda 
Copper Tubes and Fittings . . . now reduces 
the cost of rustless piping. These tubes do 
not require threading, are lighter in weight 
than pipe, and cost is less per foot. 

Your architect or plumbing contractor 
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will tell you what kind of rust-proof pipe 
to use. Just be sure the name ANACONDA 
is stamped in every length. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 











crease in wages was also obtained.— 
WINFIELD CHASMAR. 

Plainfield.— No evidence of in- 
creased business has been reported in 
this locality. Organizing campaigns 
are under way among the painters, 
pattern makers, and the machinists. 
About 80 per cent of the working 
population here is unemployed. There 
is a general inclination on the part of 
industry to reduce wages but up to the 
present it has been successfully re- 
sisted; no reductions have as yet been 
made on a large scale—EDWARD V. 
Woon. 


NEW MEXICO 


Santa Fe.—Considerable lay-off 
among textile workers to last for 
about three weeks. Meeting to be 
held for renewal of seventeen existing 


agieements which expire October 15, 
1938. Agreements with fourteen com- 
panies in New Mexico have been ne- 
gotiated and signed in the lumber in- 
dustry, also three like agreements 
with companies in Arizona. Organ- 
ized Labor in New Mexico is in a 
position to be influential in the coming 
election. Legislative program of the 
the State Federation of Labor is 
ready to be presented to the next 
legislature. Organized Labor has 
created more good will in the last 
twelve months than has existed for a 
number of years. Unemployment 
compensation goes into effect in New 
Mexico December 1, 1938. There is 
on hand at this time over $2,000,000 
and over $100,000 per month coming 
into the Treasury. This will allow 
adequate unemployment compensa- 
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tion in the State. Unions have been 
and are being educated along social 
security and unemployment compensa- 
tion lines. The State Federation has 
set up committees in every locality in 
the State and these committees are 
functioning. New Mexico labor 
should be able to get full benefit from 
unemployment compensation.—O. G. 
WRIGHT. 


NEW YORK 


Jamestown.—No evidence of in- 
creased business activity. Organizing 
campaign under way among the tex- 
tile workers. Writer was instrumen- 
tal in getting a closed shop clause in- 
serted in the present agreement of 
Local 21345 of textile workers to 
take effect immediately. This is the 
first closed shop clause ever instituted 
in any industrial plant in Jamestown. 
Employees in two other large textile 
mills are now trying to organize.— 
W. R. McLean. 

New York.—Organized labor is 
facing a very serious matter in the 
unemployment insurance distribution, 
namely, the law forbids relief or dole 
when there is unemployment insurance 
available. A careful survey has 
shown that the administration of this 
insurance is of such a nature that it 
renders hardship rather than good. 
Rock drillers have more than three 
hundred members unemployed and 
many are unable to get relief from 
the WPA or agencies that admin- 
ister relief due to the applicants’ un- 
employment insurance.—E. E. WI1- 
LIAMS. 

Syracuse.—The truck drivers and 
helpers union have put quite a few men 
back to work. The New Process- 
Gear Company and the Steel Mills 
are calling men back. Organizing the 
cleaning and dye house workers, also 
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the paper drivers and handlers and 
the coal drivers and helpers. Organ- 
izing work also under way among the 
milk drivers and dairy supply drivers. 
Central Labor Union has a committee 
on social security which handles cases 
for members.—ARTHUR J. EDWARDS. 

Utica—Unemployment among 
truck drivers decreasing so that now 
all are either working permanently 
or as extras. Organizing campaigns 
under way in the retail milk industry, 
restaurant and hotel industry, build- 
ing trades industry, retail meat cut- 
ters, and newspaper drivers.—Rocco 
F, DEPERNO. 


OHIO 


Akron.—No noticeable increase in 
business activity. However, an in- 
crease in the number of conventions 
booked for this city in 1939 has been 
reported. Organizing campaign under 
way for the Western Union Tele- 
graph. The match industry is appar- 
ently all signed up for the next two 
years. The laundry workers’ future 
seems brighter than ever.—H. D. 
Jones. 

Canton.—Slight increase in activity 
in the building trades. Organizing 
campaigns are under way for federal, 
county and municipal employees, and 
the cleaners, dyers, and pressers. The 
writer is attempting an organization 
for office workers, The Robertsville 
Brick and Clay Plant, which was or- 
ganized in the United Brick and Clay 
Workers, signed a contract Septem- 
ber 14 with an increase in salary rang- 
ing from five to seven and one-half 
cents an hour. The Motion Picture 
Operators Local 671 on September 1 
signed a three-year contract with 
three of their houses providing for 
an increase in salary for each man. 
The other six theatres in the city have 

















two years on their present contracts. 
They also have an increase in salary 


of $2.00 per man. All projection 
rooms are manned by four men in the 
booth HENRY ManrrTIN. 

Cincinnati.—Seasonal increased 
business activity reported with the 
coming of fall. Organizing campaigns 
under way with the cleaning and dye 
house plants which are non-union. The 
radio program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is going to be ac- 
cepted by the local station —JAMES 
P. WALSH. 

Hamilton.—The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation reports that business is on the 
upgrade here. Organizing campaign 
under way for paper makers.—JOE 
GALLAGHER. 

Kent.—Very little evidence of in- 
creased business activity. Black & 
Decker called back a few people and 
went back on eight hours a day. Wage 
rates in all shops being held as is. 
Building tradesmen are working fairly 
steady. Retail clerks have been re- 
established. WPA truckers being or- 
ganized into truck drivers local.— 
WitiiaM T. Hawkins. 

Springfield.—Building construction 
showed a decided improvement for 
the month of August. All of the large 
work is being done under union con- 
ditions. Home construction is not so 
favorable. Building trades unions are 
making progress. In metal trades and 
printing trades work continues to be 
very slow, with many unemployed or 
working part time. The International 
Harvester Company has dropped 
from a peak of 6200 employees to 
about 1500. Truck drivers, bartend- 
ers and culinary workers and a number 
of the service trades are making prog- 
ress in organizing. The committee 
on education of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly is keeping in touch with edu- 
cational problems.—C. W. RIcH. 
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cars are on the road everywhere to help 
us maintain this high class of service. 
Refresh and refuel at Texaco Dealers. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full 
hour of all-star entertainment —Every Wednesday Night—Columbi 
Network—9:30 E. S. T., 8:30 C. S. T., 7:30 M. S. T., 6:30 P. S. T. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


Published in behalf of more than 45,000 inde- 
pendent Texaco Dealers by The Texas Company 
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OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Organizing campaigns 
are under way for the barbers, clean- 
ers, pressers, and laundry workers, 
truck drivers, hod carriers and build- 
ing laborers, and retail clerks —JACK 
KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


W. Bridgewater——New building 
projects started and there are several 
large repair jobs. Labor, through the 
Central Labor Council, has insisted 
that they get their rights and have or- 
ganized a committee to call on mer- 
chants and other factories to have 
products made by union labor. All lo- 
cals are getting former members back 
in good standing. Writer has organ- 
ized a Union Label League and is 
making arrangements forcharter from 
the Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor.— 
WILLIAM R. Moore. 

York.—Government contracts have 
been given the following firms, York 
Ice Machinery Corporation, Black 
Hosiery Mill, York Safe and Lock 
Company, Harry Read Machinery 
Company, and Hoover Body Works. 
The York Federation of Labor has a 
committee to investigate and see if 
they are living up to the Walsh- 
Healey Act. Organizing work is be- 
ing done in the Freeser Shirt Factory. 
York Federation of Trade Unions has 
social security committee. United 
Wall Paper Company operating after 
being closed down for six weeks.— 
CHARLES H. ZORBAUGH. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—The upward trend in 
employment continued during August 
in Rhode Island’s principal industries. 


The number of wage earners in- 
creased 5.2 per cent during the 
monthly interval from July to Au- 
gust but there were 9.3 per cent fewer 
workers than a year ago. Ten new 
organizations have joined the Provi- 
dence Central Federated Union and 
eight were reafhliated. Central Labor 
Union has a committee on social se- 
curity and unemployment compensa- 
tion which takes up all disputed cases 
with considerable success in the settle- 
ment of claims.—JOHN T. BuRNs. 

Providence.—Railroad car load- 
ings show a sharp increase. Sales 
volume in retail stores shows a 
marked increase. Textiles have re- 
turned to full time in several mills. 
Bus and rail revenues show a very 
favorable increase over previous 
months. Auto salesmen have a large 
majority of those eligible in and 
around Providence. Insurance sales- 
men are starting to talk union. At- 
tempts are being made to take over 
two hundred and fifty truck drivers 
employed by New England Transpor- 
tation Company who are now in an 
independent union. Front of the house 
employees in theatres are being or- 
ganized, also insurance salesmen and 
all interstate bus operators and me- 
chanics are being approached to join 
their respective organizations.—EL- 
WIN S. PAINE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—There is considerable 
building going on, PWA and WPA 
as well as home building. Writer is 
personally opening a drive for mem- 
bers in all building crafts, also reor- 
ganization of building and construc- 
tion trades—GerorGE H. BLAcK- 
BURN. 
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A fluoroscope gives the doctor a quick 
picture of the action and outline of 
the heart. The white dots indicate the 
usual position and size of the heart. 





Your Heart in Action 


OUR newspaper constantly records sudden 
deaths from heart attacks. Frequently the 
victims are in the prime of life, enjoying happy, 
successful careers—yet they die too soon. Why? 


In thousands of cases the victim was unaware 
that he had heart trouble. Or he may have failed 
to heed warnings which would have been plain toa 
doctor. In still other instances, he ignored his doc- 
tor's orders to slow down on work and exercise. 


The person who knows he has heart trouble is 
likely to live longer than the one who doesn’t sus- 
pect it. It is the man who does not know or mis- 
takes the symptoms who is in real danger. 


Several common symptoms may indicate heart 
disease but only a physician can decide whether 
or not they are serious, ‘‘Indigestion’’ may be a 
cloak for an impaired heart. Shortness of breath, 
pounding or fluttering of the heart may be due to 
nervousness or overwork; or they may be caused 
by trouble in the heart itself. Irregularities of the 
heart’s beat, pain near the heart, or pains in the 
arms and armpits may indicate that something is 
wrong[with the heart, or they may be of little 





importance. Any of these symptoms calls for an 
early and thorough examination by a physician. 


When advisable, your doctor may employ the 
X-ray and the electrocardiograph and other 
modern devices to determine the condition of 
your heart. Give him a chance to help you. 


Modern medical skill has enabled thousands of 
men and women with damaged or weakened hearts 
to lead useful, active lives, because they know 
what their hearts can and cannot endure. 


You can do much to help keep your heart healthy. 
A postcard will bring you a free copy of the 
Metropolitan’s new booklet “Protecting Your 
Heart’’—or mail this coupon. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Dept. fi-F-38 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your new booklet ‘‘ Protecting Your Heart." 








NAME 
ADDRESS_ 
CITY. STATE 
Copyright, 1938, by M litan Life 1 Company 




















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City.—No increase in busi- 
ness activity at the present time. Or- 
ganizing campaigns under way for 
clerks and carpenters. This city ex- 
perienced a very busy summer but 
times are very hard at present.—F. 
W. MeErriTT. 

Watertown.—No increase except 
for seasonal agricultural help and a 
slight increase in transportation due 
to better crop conditions and farm 
demand. Construction work is at a 
standstill except for WPA and PWA. 
Organizing campaigns are under way 
for retail clerks and journeymen bar- 
bers at Watertown, and for carpenters 
at Aberdeen. New truck driyegs local 
installed and a new carpenters local 
at Huron.—Roy PHILLIPs. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Considerable residence 
construction and some commercial 
construction. Central Labor Union 
has a committee on social security to 
handle cases for members on refund 
benefits.—C. R. SEARS. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Textile mill is work- 
ing three shifts, Overall plant run- 
ning overtime, shoe factory working 
overtime and foundry almost at top 
capacity. Organizing work under way 
for street carmen and bus drivers 
and also insurance men.—W. K. CAL- 
LAHAN. 


Portsmouth.—No _ noticeable in- 


crease in business activity. Organizing 
campaigns under way for insurance 
agents, office workers, retail clerks, 
and for the reorganization of the 
teamsters of Norfolk, which for- 
merly had jurisdiction over ~Ports- 
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mouth. There is a movement on foot 
at this time to increase vocational edu- 
cation courses. There is a strong ten- 
dency on the part of workers at Port 
of Hampton Roads, with reference to 
marine engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., 
returning to the American Federation 
of Labor—Tuomas J. MARTIN. 


WASHINGTON 


Port Angeles.—Everyone working 
in the culinary craft and bartenders. 
Retail clerks also busy, as well as auto 
mechanics. Building trades are about 
75 per cent occupied. All mills run- 
ning at full time. The bakers have 
their own local now and an agreement 
with all shops will be signed. The 
longshoremen in Port Angeles still 
A. F. of L. and organized labor be- 
hind them 100 per cent.—WALTER 
A. LEE. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield.—Business in Bluefield 
had a slight increase in the month of 
September; the outlook is encourag- 
ing for business in this area. Mining 
has shown an increase in tonnage. 
Railroads have put some seventy em- 
ployees back to work due to the in- 
crease of business in the coal fields 
in this section of the State. The new 
1939 automobiles are now in the show 
rooms and the salesmen are looking 
forward to a good fall and winter 
business. This has created an interest 
in auto mechanics to organize. There 
are two projects here in Bluefield: 
painting of the post office, and build- 
ing of the colored institute. Both jobs 
were done by out of the State contrac- 
tors who also used out of the State 
employees. This has been quite a set- 
back to the building trades.—E. L. 
DoucLass. 
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Charleston.—Building _ inspector 
reports increased number of building 
permits in Charleston. There is also 
a new bridge, a new city auditorium 
and a new high school. The West Vir- 
ginia State Federation of Labor is 
using all its power and influence to get 
local unions affiliated with the Federa- 
tion in order to put on an active or- 
ganizing campaign this fall and win- 
ter. The Kanawha Valley Central 
Labor Union has a social security 
committee which is doing good work. 
The general labor situation is improv- 
ing slowly, but it is improving. Busi- 
ness men say conditions are somewhat 
better and the future looks brighter. 
—Tuomas CAIRNS. 

Clarksburg.—Business in general 
is picking up. The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company is starting a tank 
soon. Plans for an extensive organiz- 


ing campaign are under way. Nego- 
tiations have been made for a five 
minute program to educate citizens 
in the merits of the union label. This 
program will be on six days a week.— 
STANLEY R. MEREDITH. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire —Business is on the up- 
ward trend due mostly to government 
spending. Organizing campaigns un- 
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der way to increase membership of 
clerks and retail meat cutters. Also 
trying to organize oil stations em- 
ployees—A. T. LEDUE. 

Janesville.——Chevrolet Motor 
Company will open ten days earlier 
than planned. Scrap iron and metal 
yards sending out record shipments. 
Several new retail establishments 
opened during the past sixty days. 
Organizing has slowed up.—Carz E. 
BUNCE. 

La Crosse-—Teamsters are mak- 
ing great strides among the filling 
station employees and also in the 
creameries. The electrical workers 
are working on a new agreement with 
the La Crosse telephone company. 
Montgomery-Ward Store has been 
signed up for the clerks local. All 
crafts have enjoyed a fairly successful 
year, outside of the common laborers 
and hod carriers. All unions are show- 
ing a decided increase in membership. 
—M. J. WEREL. 

Rothschild. — The Chamber of 
Commerce is promoting a large sales 
campaign. The building trades are 
organizing a building trades council. 
Some locals have committees on So- 
cial Security and are rendering fairly 
good service to their unions.—AL- 
BERT R. PRIEBE. 





